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CHAPTER X. 


OUT WITH THE SHEEP. 


SrerHen CLopE had no idea, as he stood listening with a certain 
pleasure to the archdeacon’s hints, of the good turn which fortune 
was about to do him. If he had foreseen it, he would probably 
have taken a bolder part in the conversation, and parted from the 
elder clergyman with a more jubilant step. As it was, he heard no 
rumour that evening; nor was it until ten o’clock on the Sunday 
morning that he learned anything was amiss. But, calling at the 
house in the churchyard at that hour, he was received by Mrs. 
Baker herself; and he remarked at once that the housekeeper’s 
face fell in a manner far from flattering when she recognised him. 

‘Oh, it is you, is it, Mr. Clode?’ she said, her tone one of 
disappointment. ‘You have not seen him, sir, have you?’ she 
added anxiously. 

‘Seen whom ?’ the curate replied in surprise. 

‘ Mr. Lindo, sir.’ 

‘Why? Is he not here? 

‘Not here? No, sir, he is not,’ the housekeeper said, putting 
her head out to look up and down. ‘ He never came back last 
night, and we have not heard of him. I sent across to the Town 
House to inquire, and the only thing Mrs. Hammond could say was 
that Mr. Lindo was to follow them, and they supposed he had come.’ 

‘Well, but—who is to do the duty at the church?’ Clode 
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ejaculated, shaping his lips to a whistle. His dismay at the 
moment was genuine, for he did not at once see how this might 
tend to his advantage. 

‘There is only you, sir, unless he comes in time,’ the house- 
keeper replied. 

‘But I am going to the Hamlet church,’ Clode answered, 
rapidly turning things over in his mind. If there should be no 
one at the parish church to conduct the chief service of the 
week, what a talk there would be! It would almost be matter for 
the bishop’s interference! ‘You see, I cannot possibly neglect 
that,’ he continued argumentatively, in answer as much to the re- 
monstrance of his own conscience as to the housekeeper. ‘ It was 
the rector’s own arrangement, Mrs. Baker. You may be sure he 
will be here in time for the eleven o’clock service, Mr. Homfray 
has kept him over night. That is all.’ 

‘You do not think he has met with an accident, sir?’ Mrs. 
Baker suggested anxiously. ‘They say the coal-pits on Baer 
Hill . 

‘Pooh, pooh! He will be here in a few minutes, you will see,’ 
the curate answered. And he affected to be so cheerfully certain 
of this that he would not wait even for a little while, but started 
at once for the Hamlet church—a small chapel-of-ease in the out- 
skirts of the town. There he put on his surplice early, and was 
ready in excellent time. For punctuality is a virtue. 

At half-past ten the bells of the great church began to ring, 
and presently door after door in the quiet streets about it opened 
silently, and little parties issued forth in their Sunday clothes and 
walked stiffly and slowly towards the building. At the moment 
when the High Street was dotted most thickly with these groups, 
and the small bell was tinkling its impatient summons, the rattle 
of an old taxed-cart was heard—first heard as the vehicle flashed 
quickly over the bridge at the foot of the street. One and another 
of the church-goers turned to look, for such a sound was rare 
on a Sunday morning. Great was their astonishment when they 
recognised, perched up beside the boy who urged on the pony, 
no less a person than the rector himself! As he jogged up the 
street in his sorry conveyance and with his sorry companion, 
he had to pass under the fire of a battery of eyes which did not 
fail to notice all the peculiarities of his appearance. His tie was 
awry and his chin unshaven. He had a haggard, dissipated air, 
as of one who had been up all night, and there was a stain of 
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dirt on his cheek. He looked dissipated—even disreputable, some 
said ; and he seemed aware of it, for he sat erect, gazing straight 
before him, and declining to see any one. At the top of the street 
he descended hastily, and, as the bell jerked out its final note, 
hurried towards the vestry with a depressed and gloomy face. 

‘Well!’ said Mr. Bonamy to Kate, who was walking up the 
street by his side, and whose face for some mysterious reason was 
flushed and troubled, ‘I think that is the coolest young man 
within my experience !’ 

‘Eh?’ said a voice behind them as they entered the porch— 
the speaker was Gregg. ‘What do you think of that, Bonamy? 
A gay young spark, is he not?’ 

There was time for no more then. But as the congregation 
waited in their seats through a long voluntary, many were the 
nods and winks, and incessant the low mutterings, as one com- 
municated to another the details of the scene outside, and his or 
her view of them. When the rector appeared—nine minutes late 
by Mr. Bonamy’s watch—he looked pale and fagged, and the 
sermon he preached was of the shortest. Nine-tenths of the 
congregation noted only the brevity of the discourse, and drew 
their conclusions. But Kate Bonamy, who sat by her father with 
downcast eyes and a tinge of colour still in her cheeks, and who 
scarcely once looked up at the weary face and tumbled hair, 
fancied, heaven knows why! that she detected a new pathos and a 
deeper tone of appeal in the few simple sentences ; and though 
she had scarcely spoken to the rector for a month, and was nursing 
a little contempt for him, the girl felt on a sudden more kindly- 
disposed towards the young man. 

Not so Mr. Bonamy. He came out of church chuckling ; full 
of a grim delight in the fulfilment of his predictions. It was not 
his custom to linger in the porch, for he was not a sociable man ; 
but he did so to-day, and, letting Kate and Daintry go on, formed 
one of a coterie of men who had no difficulty in coming to a con- 
clusion about the rector. 

‘He has been studying hard, poor fellow!’ said Gregg, with a 
wink—there is no dislike so mean and cruel as that which the ill- 
bred man feels for the gentleman—‘ reading the devil’s books all 
night !’ 

‘Nine minutes late!’ said the lawyer. ‘That is what comes 
of having a young fellow who is always gadding about the 
country !’ 
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‘He could not gad to a more congenial place than Holberton, 
I should think,’ sneered a third. 

And then all the sins which the Homfrays had ever committed, 
and all those which had ever been laid to their charge, were cited 
to render the rector’s case more black. To do him justice, Mr. 
Bonamy took but a listener’s part in this. He wasa shrewd man, 
and he did not believe that the rector could have had anything to 
do with an elopement from Holberton which had taken place 
before his name was heard in the county; but he was honestly 
assured that the young fellow had been sitting over cards or the 
billiard-table half the night. And as for the other crimes, perhaps 
he would commit them if he were left to follow his own foolish 
devices. 

‘ What is ill-gotten soon goes,’ said one charitable person with 
a sneer. ‘You may depend upon it that what we hear is true.’ 

‘Yes, it is all of a piece,’ another said. ‘A man does not 
have a follower of that kind for nothing ?’ 

‘It comes over the devil’s back, and goes—you know how?’ 
chimed in a third. ‘ But perhaps he is wise to make the most of it 
while it lasts. He is consequential enough now, but the Homfrays 
will not have much to say to him presently, you will see. A few 
weeks, and he will go?’ 

‘Well, let him go, for the d—d dissipated gambling parson he 
is!’ said Gregg coarsely, carried away by the unusual agreement 
with him. ‘And the sooner the better, say I!’ 

The man beside him, a little startled by the doctor’s violence, 
turned round to make sure that they were not overheard, and 
found himself face to face with the rector, who, seeking to go out 
—as was not his custom, for he generally used the vestry door— 
by the porch, had walked into the midst of the group, even as 
Gregg opened his mouth. A glance at the young man’s redden- 
ing cheek and compressed lips apprised the startled gossips that 
he had overheard some part at least of what had been said. 

In one way it was the crisis of his fate at Claversham. But 
he did not know it. If he had been wise—if he had been such a 
man as his curate, for instance; or if, without being wise, he had 
learned a little of the prudence which comes of necessity with 
years—he would have passed through them in silence, satisfied 
with such revenge as mute contempt could give him. But he 
was not old, nor very wise; and certain things had lately jarred 
on his nerves, so that he was not quite himself. He did not pass 
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by in silence, but, instead, stood fora moment. Then, singling 
Gregg out with a withering glance, he gave way to his feelings. 
‘IT am much obliged to you for your good opinion,’ he said to him; 
‘but I should be still more obliged if you would swear elsewhere, 
sir, and not in the porch of my church. Leave the building! 
Go at once!’ And he pointed towards the churchyard with the 
air of an angry schoolmaster addressing a pupil. 

But Gregg did not move. He was astounded by this direct 
attack, but he had the courage of numbers on his side, and, though 
he did not dare to answer, he did not budge. Neither did the 
others, though they felt ashamed of themselves, and looked all 
ways at once. Only one of them all met the rector’s glance 
fairly, and that was Mr. Bonamy. ‘I think the least said the 
soonest mended, Mr. Lindo,’ he replied, with an acrid smile. 

‘I am sorry that you did not think of that before,’ retorted 
the young man, standing before them with his fair head thrown 
back, his clerical coat hanging loose, and his brow dark with 
indignation—for he had heard enough to be able to guess the 
cause of Gregg’s remark. ‘Do you come to church only to cavil 
and backbite ?—to put the worst construction on what you cannot 
understand ?’ 

‘Speaking for myself,’ replied the churchwarden coolly, ‘the 
sole thing with which I can charge myself is the remark that you 
were somewhat late for service this morning, Mr. Lindo.’ 

‘And if I was?’ said the clergyman in his haughtiest tone. 

‘Well, of course there may have been a good cause for it,’ 
the lawyer replied drily. ‘But it is a thing I have not known 
happen here for twenty years.’ 

An altercation with these men, none of whom were well dis- 
posed towards him, and half of whom were tradespeople, was the 
last thing upon which the young rector should have allowed 
himself to enter; and the last thing to which he would have 
condescended in his normal frame of mind. But on this unlucky 
morning he was nervous and irritable; and, finding himself thus 
bearded and defied, he spoke foolishly. ‘ You trouble yourself too 
much, Mr. Bonamy,’ he said impulsively, ‘ with things which do 
not concern you! The parish, among other things. You have set 
yourself, as I know, to thwart and embarrass me ; but I warn you 
that you are not strong enough! I shall find means to 

‘To put me down, in fact ?’ said Mr. Bonamy. 
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sallow features, seamed with a hundred astute wrinkles, warned 
him, if the covert smiles of the others did not, that, in his present 
mood at any rate, he was not a match for the lawyer. He had 
gone too far already, as he was now aware. ‘No,’ he replied, 
swallowing his rage, ‘ but to keep you to your proper province, as 
I hope to keep to mine. I wish you good morning.’ 

He passed through them, and hurried away, more angry with 
them, and with himself for allowing them to provoke him, than 
he had ever felt in his life. He knew well that he had been 
foolish. He knew that he had lowered himself in their eyes by 
his display of temper. But, though he was bitterly annoyed with 
himself, the consciousness that the fault had originally lain with 
them, and that they had grievously misjudged him, kept his anger 
hot; for there is no wrath so fierce as the indignation of the man 
falsely accused. He called them under his breath an uncharit- 
able, spiteful, tattling crew ; and was so far immersed in thought 
of them that he had entered his dining-room before he re- 
membered that he was engaged to take the midday meal at the 
Town House; as he had done once or twice before, afterwards 
walking up with Laura to the schools. 

He washed and changed hurriedly, keeping his anger hot the 
while, and then went across, with the tale on the tip of his 
tongue. Again, if he had been wise, he would have kept what had 
happened to himself. But the soothing luxury of unfolding his 
wrong to someone who would sympathise was a balsam he could 
not in his soreness forego. 

It was a particularly mild day for the fourth Sunday in 
Advent, and he found Miss Hammond still lingering before the 
door. She was looking for violets under the north wall, and he 
joined her, and naturally broke at once into the story of what 
had happened. She was wearing a little close bonnet, which set 
off her piquant features and bright colouring to peculiar advan- 
tage, and, as far as looks went, no young man in trouble ever hada 
better listener. Only to stand beside her on the lawn, where the 
old trees shut out all view of the town and the troubles he 
connected with it, was a relief. Of course the search for violets 
was soon abandoned. ‘It is abominable!’ she said. But her 
voice was like the cooing of a dove. She did everything softly. 
Even her indignation was gentle. 

‘But you have not heard yet,’ he protested, ‘ why I really was 
late.’ 
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‘I know what is being said,’ she murmured, looking up at him, 
a gleam of humour in her brown eyes—‘ that you stayed at the 
Homfrays’ all night, playing cards. My maid told me as we came 
in after church.’ 

‘Ha! I knew that they were saying something of the kind,’ 
he replied savagely. He took the matter so much to heart that 
she felt her little attempt at badinage reproved. ‘The true reason 
was of a very different description,’ he continued. ‘ What spiteful 
busybodies they are! I started to return last evening about half- 
past nine, but as I passed Baer Hill Colliery I learned that there 
had been an accident. A man going down the shaft with the 
night shift had been crushed—hurt beyond help,’ the rector con- 
tinued in a lower voice. ‘He wanted to see a clergyman; and 
the other pitmen, some of whom had seen me pass earlier in the 
day, stopped me and took me to him.’ 

‘How sad! How very sad!’ she ejaculated. Somehow she 
felt ill at ease with him in this mood. With his last words a kind 
of veil had fallen between them. 

‘I stayed with him the night,’ the rector continued. ‘He 
died at half-past nine this morning. I came straight from that to 
this, And they say these things of me!’ 

His voice, though low, was hard, and yet there was a suspicious 
break in it as he uttered his last words. Injustice touches a man, 
young and not yet hardened, very sorely ; and he was overwrought. 
Laura, fingering her little bunch of violets, heard the catch in his 
voice, and knew that he was not very far from tears. 

She was almost terrified. She longed to respond, to say the 
proper thing, but here her powers deserted her. She was not 
capable of much emotion, unless the call especially concerned her- 
self; and she could not rise to this occasion. She could only 
murmur again that it was abominable and too bad; or, taking her 
cue from the young man’s face, say that it was very sad. She said 
enough, it is true, to satisfy him, though not herself; for he only 
wanted a listener. And for the rest, when he went in to lunch, 
Mrs. Hammond more than bore him out in all his denunciations ; 
so that when he left to go to the schools he had fully made up 
his mind to carry things through. 

The quarrel indeed did him more injury by throwing him into 
the arms of the party which his own pleasure and taste led him 
to prefer than in any other way. He did not demur when Mrs. 
Hammond—meaning little evil, but expressing prejudices which 
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at one time she had sedulously cultivated (for when one lives 
near the town one must take especial care not to be confounded 
with it)—talked of a set of butchers and bakers, and said, much 
more strongly than he had, that Mr. Bonamy must be kept in his 
place. A little quarrel with the lawyer, a little social relaxation 
in which the young fellow had lost sight of the excellent inten- 
tions with which he had set out, then this final quarrel—-such had 
been the course of events; sufficient, taken with his own fasti- 
diousness and inexperience, to bring him to this. 

Mrs. Hammond, standing at the drawing-room window, watched 
him as he walked down the short drive. ‘I like that young 
man,’ she said decisively. ‘He is thrown away upon these 
people.’ 

Her daughter, who had not gone tothe schools, yawned. ‘He 
has not one-half the brains of someone else we know, mother,’ 
she answered. 

‘Who is that ?’ 

But Laura did not reply ; and probably her mother understood, 
for she did not press the question. ‘ Well,’ Mrs. Hammond said, 
after a moment’s silence, ‘ perhaps he has not. I do not know. 
But at any rate he is a gentleman from the crown of his head to 
the tips of his toes.’ 

‘TI dare say he is,’ Laura admitted languidly. 

Mrs. Hammond, depositing her portly form in a suitable 
chair, watched her daughter curiously. She would have given a 
good deal to be able to read the girl’s mind and learn her inten- 
tions; but she was too wise to ask questions, and had always given 
her the fullest liberty. She had watched the growth of the inti- 
macy between Laura and Mr. Clode without demur, feeling a con- 
siderable liking for the man herself, though she scarcely thought 
him a suitable match for her daughter. On the old rector’s death 
there had seemed for a few days a chance of Mr. Clode being 
appointed his successor; and at that time Mrs. Hammond had 
fancied she detected a shade of anxiety and excitement in 
Laura’s manner. But Mr. Clode had not been appointed, and 
the new rector had come; and Laura had apparently transferred 
her favour from the curate to him. 

At this Mrs. Hammond had felt somewhat troubled—at first ; 
but in a short time she had naturally reconciled herself to the 
change, the rector’s superiority as a parti being indisputable. 
Yet still Mrs, Hammond felt no certainty as to Laura’s real feel. 
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ings, and, gazing at her this afternoon, was as much in the dark as 
ever. That the girl was fond of her she knew; indeed, it was 
quite a pretty sight to see the daughter purring about the mother. 
But Mrs. Hammond was more than half inclined to doubt now 
whether Laura was fond, or capable of being fond, of any other 
human being except herself. 

She sighed gently as she thought of this, and rang the bell for 
tea. ‘I think we will have it early this afternoon,’ she said. ‘I 
feel I want a cup.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE DOCTOR SPEAKS. 


Tue feelings with which the curate hastened, on the conclusion of 
his own service, to learn what had happened at the great church 
may be imagined. His excitement and curiosity were not the 
less because he had to hide them. If there really had been no 
service—if the rector had not appeared—what a scandal, what a 
subject for talk was here! Even if the rector had appeared a little 
late there would still be whispering ; for new brooms are expected 
to sweep clean. The curate composed his dark face, and purposely 
made one or two sick-calls at houses which lay in his road, lest 
he might seem to ask the question he had to put too pointedly. 
By the time he reached the rectory he had made up his mind, 
judging from the absence of stir in the streets, that nothing very 
unusual had happened. 

‘Is the rector in?’ he asked the servant. 

‘No, sir; he has gone to the Town House to dinner,’ the girl 
answered. 

Involuntarily Mr. Clode frowned. ‘ He was in time for service, 
I suppose?’ he asked, more abruptly than he had intended. 

‘Oh, yes, sir,’ the maid answered readily. She had not been 
to church. 

‘Thank you; that is all,’ he answered, turning away. So 
nothing had come of it after all! His heart was sick with disap- 
pointed hope as he turned into his own dull lodgings; and he felt 
that the rector in being in time had wronged him afresh, and by 
dining at the Town House had added insult to injury. 

But in the course of the day he learned how late the rector 
had been; and early next morning some rumour of the triangular 
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altercation in the church porch also reached him—of course in an 
exaggerated form. As a fact, all Claversham was by this time 
talking of it, Mr. Bonamy’s companions, with one exception, 
taking good care to make the most of his success, and to paint 
the rebuff he had administered to the clergyman in the deepest 
colours. The curate heard the news with a face of grave concern, 
but with secret delight, and, turning over in his mind what 
use he might make of it, came opportunely upon Gregg as the 
latter was going his rounds. ‘ Hallo!’ he cried, speaking so 
loudly that the doctor, who had turned away and would fain have 
retreated, could not decently escape, ‘you are the very man I 
wanted to see! What is this absurd story about the rector and 
you? There is not a word of truth in it, I suppose ?’ 

‘I am sure I cannot say until you tell me what it is,’ replied 
the doctor snappishly. He was a little afraid of the curate, who 
had a knack of being unpleasant without giving an opening in 
return. 

‘Why, you seem rather sore about it,’ Clode remarked, with 
apparent surprise. 

‘I do not know why I should be!’ sneered the doctor, his face 
dark red with anger. 

‘Certainly not, if there is no truth in the story,’ the curate 
replied, looking down with his eyes half shut at the chafing little 
man. ‘But I suppose it is all an invention, Gregg ?’ 

‘It is not an invention that the rector was abominably rude to 
me,’ blurted out the doctor, who scarcely knew with whom to 
be most angry—his present tormentor or the first cause of his 
trouble. 

‘Pooh!’ said Clode, ‘it is only his way. 

‘Then it is ad , it is a most unpleasant way!’ retorted 
the doctor savagely. 

‘He means no harm,’ said the curate gaily. ‘ Why did you not 
answer him back ?’ 

Dr. Gregg’s face turned a shade redder. That was where the 
shoe pinched. Why had he not answered him back as Bonamy 
had, and not stood mute, acknowledging himself the smaller man ? 
That was what was troubling him now, and making him fancy him- 
self the laughing-stock of the town. ‘I will answer him back in 
a way he will not like!’ he cried viciously, striving to hide his 
embarrassment under a show of bluster. 

‘Tut-t-tut!’ said the curate provokingly, ‘do not go and 
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make a fool of yourself by saying things like that, when you know 
you don’t mean them, man. What can you say to the rector ?’ 

‘I will ask him——’ 

But what he would ask the rector was lost to the world, for at 
that moment Mr. Bonamy, coming down the pavement behind him, 
touched his sleeve, ‘I have just been to your house, doctor,’ he 
said. ‘My younger girl is a little out of sorts. Would you mind 
stepping in and seeing her?’ 

Gregg swallowed his wrath, and secretly perhaps was thankful 
for the interruption. He said he would; and the lawyer turned 
to Mr. Clode. ‘Well,’ he said, with a grim geniality, ‘so you 
have made up your minds to fight ? ’ 

‘T am not quite sure,’ the curate answered with caution—for he 
knew better than to treat Mr. Bonamy as he treated Grege—‘ that 
I take you.’ 

‘ You have not seen your principal this morning?’ replied the 
lawyer, with a smile which for him was almost benevolent. The 
prospect of a fight was as the Mountains of Beulah to him. 

‘Do you mean Mr. Lindo?’ asked the curate, with some 
curtness. 

The lawyer nodded. ‘I see you have not,’ he continued. 
‘So I dare say you do not know that he turned the sheep out of 
the churchyard after breakfast this morning, and half of them 
were found nearly a mile away down the Red Lane!’ 

‘I did not know it,’ said the curate gravely. But it was as 
much as he could do to restrain his exultation. It was by a mighty 
effort he restrained all signs save of concern. 

‘Well, it is the fact,’ the lawyer replied, rubbing his hands. 
‘It is quite true he gave the churchwardens notice to remove 
them a fortnight ago; but we did not comply, because we say it 
is our affair, and not his. Now you may tell him from me that 
the only question in my mind is the form of action.’ 

‘I will tell him,’ said the curate with dignity. 

‘Just so! What do you say, Gregg ?’ 

But the doctor, grinning from ear to ear with satisfaction, 
was gone; and the curate, not a whit less pleased in his heart, 
hastened to follow his example. ‘Bonamy one, and Gregg’ two,’ 
he said softly to himself, ‘and last, but not least, one who shall 
be nameless, three! He has made three enemies already, and if 
those be not enough, with right on their side, to oust him from his 
seat when the time comes, why, I know nothing of odds!’ 
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‘With right on their side,’ the curate said, even to himself. 
It is true he had made no second attempt to pry into the rector’s 
secrets or to bring home to him a knowledge of the wrongfulness 
of his possession. But he did still believe, or persuaded himself 
he believed, that Lindo wasa guilty man ; or why should the young 
rector pension the old earl’s servant? And on this ground Clode 
justified to himself the secret ill-turns he was doing him. A 
month’s intimacy with the rector would probably have convinced 
an impartial mind of his good faith. But the curate had not, it 
must be remembered, an impartial mind; and we are all very apt 
to believe what suits us, 

To return to the little doctor, whom we left going on his way 
in a mood almost hilarious. He saw that this fresh escapade of 
the rector’s would wipe out the memory of the fray in which he 
had himself borne so inglorious a part. And the more he thought 
of it, the greater was his admiration of the lawyer, whom he had 
long patronised in a timid fashion, much as a snub-nosed King 
Charlie patronises a butcher’s mongrel. Now he began to feel a 
positive reverence for him. He began to think it possible that, 
with all his drawbacks of birth, Mr. Bonamy might become a per- 
sonage in the town, and pretty Kate not so bad a match. These 
musings quickly had their effect ; so quickly that, by the time he 
reached the lawyer’s door, an idea which he had first entertained 
on seeing the young clergyman’s admiration for Kate Bonamy, and 
which he had since turned over more than once in his mind, had 
become a settled purpose. So much so that, as he rang the bell, 
he looked at his hands. They were not so clean as they might 
have been, but he pished and pshawed, and settled his light-blue 
scarf—which the next minute rose again to the level of his collar 
—and at length went in with a briskly juvenile air and an en- 
gaging smile. 

He found Daintry lying on the sofa in the dining-room down- 
stairs, her head on a white bed-pillow. Kate was leaning over her. 
The room was in some disorder—littered with this and that, a bottle 
of eau de Cologne, Mr. Bonamy’s papers, some books, some sew- 
ing ; but it looked comfortable, for it was very evidently inhabited. 
A fastidious eye might have thought it was too much inhabited ; 
and yet proofs of refinement were not wanting, though the sofa 
was covered with horsehair, and the mirror was heavy and ugly, 
and the grate, knee-high, was as old as the Georges. There were 
flowers on the table and on the little cottage piano; and by the 
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side of the last was a violin-case. Not many people in Claversham 
knew that Mr. Bonamy played the violin. Still fewer had heard 
him play, for he never did so out of his own house. 

Possibly a very particular suitor might have preferred to find 
Kate attending on her sister in a boudoir, free from a lawyer’s 
papers, furnished in a less solid and durable style, and with some 
livelier look-out than through wire blinds upon a dull street. But 
another might have thought that the office in which she was 
engaged, and the gentleness of her touch and eye as she went 
about it, made up for all deficiencies. 

Dr. Gregg was not of a nature to appreciate either the defi- 
ciencies or the set-off; but he had eyes for the girl’s grace and 
beauty, for the neatness of the well-fitting blue gown and the 
white collar and cuffs; and he shook hands with her and devoted 
himself to Daintry—who disliked him extremely and was very 
fractious—with the most anxious solicitude. ‘It is only a sick 
headache!’ he said finally, with bluntness which was meant for 
encouragement. ‘It is nothing, you know.’ 

‘I wish you had it, then!’ Daintry wailed, burying her face 
in the pillow. 

‘It will be gone in the morning!’ he retorted, rising, and 
keeping his temper by an unnatural effort. ‘She will be the 
better for it afterwards, Miss Bonamy.’ 

To this Daintry vouchsafed no answer, unless a muttered 
‘Rubbish!’ were intended for one. He affected not to hear it. 
He was all good-temper this morning; the unfortunate point 
about this being that his good-nature was a shade more unpleasant 
than his usual snappish manner. 

At any rate Kate thought it so. She felt the instinctive 
repulsion which the wrong man’s wooing awakens in an unspoiled 
girl. She was conscious of an added dislike for him as she held 
out her hand to him at the dining-room door. But she did not 
divine the cause of this; nor for a moment conjecture his purpose 
when he said in a low voice that he wished to speak to her outside. 

‘ May we go in here a moment?’ he muttered, when the door 
was safely closed behind them. He pointed to the room on the 
other side of the hall, which Mr. Bonamy used in summer as a 
kind of office. 

‘There is no fire there,’ Kate answered. ‘I think it has been 
lighted upstairs, however, if you do not mind coming up, Dr. 
Gregg, Is there anything’—this was when he had silently 
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followed her into the stiff drawing-room, where the newly-lit fire 
was rather smoking than burning—‘ serious the matter with her, 
then?’ 

Her voice was steady, but her eyes betrayed the sudden 
anxiety his manner had aroused in her. 

‘With your sister?’ he answered slowly. He was really 
pondering how he should say what he had come to say. But, 
naturally, she set down his thoughtfulness to a professional cause. 

‘Yes,’ she said anxiously. 

‘Oh, no—nothing, nothing. The truth is,’ the doctor con- 
tinued, following up a happy thought and smiling approval of it, 
‘the matter is with me, Miss Bonamy.’ 

‘With you!’ Kate exclaimed, opening her eyes in astonish- 
ment. Her momentary anxiety had put all else out of her head. 
She thought the doctor had gone mad. 

‘Yes,’ he said jerkily, but with a grin of tender meaning, 
‘with me. And you are the cause of it. Now do not be 
frightened, Miss Kate,’ he continued hastily, seeing her start of 
apprehension. ‘You must have known for a long time what I 
was thinking of.’ 

‘Indeed I have not,’ Kate murmured in a low voice. She 
did not affect to misunderstand him. 

‘Well, you easily might have known it then,’ he retorted 


“\ rather sharply, forgetting his réle for an instant. ‘But the long 


and the short of it is that I want you to marry me. I do!’ he 
repeated, overcoming something in his throat, and going on from 
this point swimmingly. ‘ And you will please to hear me out, and 
not answer in a hurry, Miss Kate. If you like—but I should not 
think that you would want it—you can have until to-morrow to 
think it over.’ 

‘No,’ she replied impulsively, her face crimson. And then 
she shut her mouth so suddenly, it seemed she was afraid to let 
anything escape it except that unmistakable monosyllable. 

‘Very well,’ he replied, comfortably settling his elbow upon 
the mantelshelf, and turning his hat in his hands, while he kept 
his eyes on her, ‘that is as you like. I hope it does not want 
much thinking over myself. I will not boast that I am a rich 
man, but I am decently off. I flatter myself that I can keep my 
head above water—and yours, too, for the matter of that.’ 

‘Oh, it is not that,’ she answered hurriedly. 

‘Now, do not be in a hurry,’ he said jocularly—his last re- 
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marks had put him into a state of considerable self-satisfaction, 
and he no more thought it likely that she would refuse him than 
that the sky would fall—‘do not buy a pig in a poke! Hear me 
out first, Miss Kate, and we shall start fair. You have been in 
my house, and, if it is not quite so large a house as this, I will 
answer for it you will find it a great deal more lively. You will 
see people you have never seen here, nor will see while your 
name is Bonamy. You will have—well, altogether a better time. 
Not that I mind myself,’ the doctor added rather vaguely, for- 
getting the French proverb about those who excuse themselves, 
‘what your name is; not I! So don’t you think you could say 
Yes at once, my dear?’ 

He took a step nearer, thinking he had put it rather neatly 
and without any nonsense. Possibly, from his point of view, he 
had. But Kate fell back, nevertheless, as he advanced. 

‘Oh, no,’ she said, flushing painfully. ‘I could not! I could 
not indeed, Dr. Gregg! Iam very sorry.’ 

‘Come, come,’ he said, holding out his hand, his tone one of 
pleasant raillery—he had looked for some hanging back, some 
show of coyness and bashfulness, and was prepared to laugh in his 
sleeve at it—*I think you can, Kate. I think it is possible.’ 
That it was in woman’s nature to say No to his comfortable home 
and the little lift in society he had to offer—it is only little lifts 
we appreciate, just up the next floor above us—he did not believe. 

But Kate soon undeceived him. ‘I am afraid it is not 
possible,’ she said firmly. ‘Indeed, I may say at once, Dr. Gregg, 
that what you ask is out of the question; though I thank you, I 
am sure.’ 

His face fell ludicrously. His thick black brows drew together 
in a very ominous fashion. But he still could not believe that she 
meant it. ‘I do not think you understand,’ he said, exerting 
himself to be patient, ‘ that the house is ready, and the furniture 
and servants, and that there is nothing to prevent you stepping 
into it whenever you please. I will take you away from this,’ he 
continued, darting a scornful glance round the stiff, chilly room— 
‘I do not suppose that ten people enter this room in the twelve- 
month—and I will show you something like life. It is an offer not 
many would make you. Come, Kate, do not be a little fool! 
You are not going to say No, so say Yes at once, And don’t let 
us shilly-shally !’ 

He had put out his hand as he spoke and captured hers. But 
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she snatched it from him again almost roughly, and stepped back. 
The right man might have used the words the doctor used, and 
might have scolded her with impunity, but not the wrong one. 
Her face, perplexed and troubled a moment before, grew decided 
enough now. ‘Iam going to say No, nevertheless, Dr. Gregg,’ 
she replied, raising her head and speaking with decision. ‘I 
thought I had already said it. I will be as plain as you have been. 
I do not like you as a wife should like her husband, nor otherwise 
than as a friend.’ 

‘A friend!’ he exclaimed, gasping as a man does who has been 
plunged suddenly into cold water. His face was red with anger. 
His little whiskers bristled. His black eyes glared at her bane- 
fully. ‘Oh, bother your friendship!’ he added violently. ‘I did 
not ask you for that !’ 

‘I have nothing else to give you,’ she replied coldly. 

He gasped again. Refused by the Bonamy girl! It was in- 
credible. He had never thought of it as possible. He was beside 
himself with astonishment and anger, with disappointment and 
wounded pride. ‘ You would not have said this a month ago!’ he 
sputtered at last. ‘It was a pity I did not ask you then!’ 

‘TI should have given you the same answer.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ he replied with savage irony, swinging his hat to 
and fro. ‘Oh, no, you would not—not at all, Miss Bonamy. 
You would have sung to a very different tune if I had whistled to 
you before this niminy-piminy parson showed his face here! Do 
not think that I am such a fool as not to see which way the 
wind is blowing.’ 

She stood looking at him insilence. But her face was scarlet, 
and her hand shook with rage. 

He saw it. ‘Pooh! do not think to frighten me!’ he said 
coarsely. ‘ When a man has offered to marry you he has a right 
to speak his mind! It will be a long time, I warrant you, before 
your parson will have the same right to speak. He was very 
great with you once, but he has quite another set of friends now, 
and I have not heard of him offering to introduce you to them.’ 

‘ Will you go, Dr. Gregg ?’ she cried passionately, pointing to 
the door. His taunts were torture to her. ‘Will you go, or 
do you wish to stay and insult me further ?’ 

‘I wish to say one thing, and Iam going to say it,’ he replied, 
nodding triumphantly. ‘ You are pretty proud of your capture, 
but you need not be. He will not be much of a match when we 
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have stripped him of the living he has no right to, and proved 
him the detected swindler he is! Wait—wait a little, Miss 
Bonamy, and when your parson is ruined, as he will be before 
three months are out, high as he holds his head now, perhaps you 
will be sorry that you did not take my offer. Why,’ he added 
scornfully, ‘I should say you are the only person in the parish who 
does not know he has no more right to be where he is than I have.’ 

‘Go!’ she said, pointing to the door. Her face was white now. 

‘So I will when I have said one more word——’ 

‘You won’t say it!’ a sharp voice cried behind him. ‘ You 
will go now!’ He shot round, and there was Daintry, with her 
hand on the door. Her hair was in disorder, her cheeks were 
flushed, her greenish-grey eyes were aglow with anger. He saw 
that she had overheard something of what had passed, and he 
began to tremble, for he had said more than he intended. ‘ You 
will go now, as Kate tells you,’ she cried. ‘I will not have——’ 

‘Leave the room, child!’ he snarled, stamping his foot. 

‘I shan’t!’ she retorted fiercely. ‘And if you do not go 
before I count three I will fetch the dogs.’ 

Dr. Gregg made a movement as if he would have put her out 
of the room. But her presence had a little sobered him, and 
he stopped. ‘* Look here,’ he said. 

‘One!’ cried Daintry, who knew well that the doctor had a 
particular dislike for Snorum, and that the dog’s presence was at 
any time enough to drive him from the house. 

He turned and looked at Kate. She had gone to the window 
and was gazing out, her back to him, her figure proud and 
scornful. ‘Miss Bonamy,’ he said. 

‘Two!’ cried Daintry. ‘Are you going, or shall I fetch 
Snorum ?’ 

With a muttered oath he took up his hat and went down the 
stairs. He passed out into the street. But near the door he stood 
a moment, grinding his teeth, as the full sense of the calamity 
which had befallen him came home to him. He had stooped and 
been rejected. He had been rejected by Bonamy’s daughter. He 
walked away, and still his anger did not decrease. But all the 
same he began to be a little thankful that the child had inter- 
rupted him. Had he gone on he might have said too much. As 
it was, he had an idea that perhaps he had said more than was 
quite prudent. And this had presently a wonderful effect in the 
way of sobering him, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE RECTOR IS UNGRATEFUL. 


NEEDLEss to say, tea-time at Mr. Bonamy’s was five-thirty; the 
lawyer knew nothing of four o’clock tea. He would have stared 
had he been invited into the drawing-room to take it, or had his 
daughters produced one of those dainty afternoon tea-tables which 
were in use at the Town House, and asked him to support his cup 
and saucer on his knee. Compromises found no favour with him. 
Tea was a meal—he had always so considered it; and he liked to 
have the dining-room table laid for it. Possibly Kate, had she 
enjoyed more of her own way, would have altered this, as she would 
certainly have reformed the drawing-room. But Mr. Bonamy, who 
was in many things an indulgent father, was conservative in some. 
Four o’clock tea, and a daily use of the drawing-room, were refine- 
ments which he had always regarded as peculiar to a certain set; 
and in his pride he would not appear to ape its ways or affect to 
belong to it. 

Almost to the moment he came into the room, which was 
as bright and cheerful as gaslight and firelight could make it. 
Laying some letters under a weight on the mantelshelf, he 
turned round, and stood with his back to the fireplace. ‘ How is 
the child?’ he asked. ‘ Has she gone to bed?’ 

‘Yes,’ Kate answered, lifting the lid of the teapot and looking 
in. ‘I think she will be all right after a night’s rest.’ 

‘You do not look very bright yourself, Kate,’ he continued, as 
he sat down. 

Her cheek flushing, she made the old woman’s excuse. ‘I 
have a little headache,’ she said. ‘It will be better when I have 
had my tea.’ 

He took a piece of toast and buttered it deliberately. ‘Gregg 
came and saw her?’ he asked. 

‘Yes. He said it was only a sick headache, and would 
pass off,’ 

The lawyer made no comment at the moment, but went on 
eating his toast. But presently he looked up. ‘What is the 
matter, Kitty ?’ he said, not unkindly. 

Her face burning, she peered again quite unnecessarily into 
the teapot. Then she said hurriedly, ‘I have something I think I 
ought to tell you, father. Dr. Gregg has asked me—to marry him!’ 
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‘The deuce he has!’ Mr. Bonamy answered. His surprise was 
unmistakable. For a moment he did not know what to say, or how 
to feel about it. If any one had informed the Claversham people 
that the lawyer’s moroseness was not natural to the man, but the 
product of many slights, the informant would have lost his pains. 
Yet in a great measure this was so; and first among the things 
which of late years had exercised Mr. Bonamy, a keen anxiety for 
his daughters’ happiness had place. He had never made any 
move towards procuring them the society of their equals; nay, he 
had done many things in his pride calculated rather to prolong 
their exclusion. Yet all the time he had bitterly resented it, and 
had spent many a wakeful night in pondering gloomily over the 
dull lives to which they were condemned. Now—strange that he 
had never thought of it before—as far as Kate was concerned, he 
saw a way of escape opening. Gregg had a fair practice, some 
private means, a good house, a tolerable position in the town. In 
a word, he was perfectly eligible. Yet Mr. Bonamy was not alto- 
gether pleased. He had no fastidious objection to the doctor. It 
did not occur to him that the doctor was not a gentleman. But 
he did know that he did not like him. 

So the lawyer, after one exclamation of surprise, was for a 
moment silent. Then he asked, ‘ Well, Kate, and what did you 
say?’ 

‘TI said No,’ Kate answered in a low voice. 

‘ He is a well-to-do man,’ Mr. Bonamy remarked, slowly stirring 
his tea. ‘ Not that you need think of thatonly. But you are not 
likely to know many people who could make you more comfort- 
able. I believe he is skilful in his profession. It is a chance, 
girl, not to be lightly thrown away.’ 

‘I could not—I could not marry him,’ Kate stammered, her 
agitation now very apparent. ‘I do not like him. You would 
not have me : 

‘I would not have you marry any one you do not like!’ Mr. 
Bonamy replied, almost sternly. ‘But are you sure that you 
know your own mind ?’ 

‘ Quite,’ Kate said, with a shudder. 

‘Hum! Well, well; there is no more to be said, then,’ he 
answered. ‘Don’t cry, girl.’ 

Kate managed to obey him. And in a moment, bravely steady- 
ing her voice, she asked, *‘ What is this about Mr. Lindo, father? 
I heard that he had turned the sheep out of the churchyard.’ 
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The lawyer thought she asked the question in order to change 
the subject ; and he answered briskly, with less reserve perhaps 
than he might have practised at another time. ‘It is quite true,’ 
he said. ‘He is making a fool of himself, as I expected. You 
cannot put old heads on young shoulders. However, what has 
happened has convinced me of one thing.’ 

‘What is that ?’ she asked in a low voice. 

‘That he does not know himself that he has no right here.’ 

‘No right here?’ she murmured, in the same tone. ‘ But 
has he none?’ He noticed that her manner was conscious and 
embarrassed ; but naturally he set this down to the former topic. 
He thought she was trying to avoid a scene, and he admired her 
for it. 

‘Well, I doubt if he has,’ he answered, ‘ though I am not quite 
sure that people have not happened upon a mare’s nest. It is the 
talk of the town that there was some mistake in his presentation, 
and there is a disreputable fallow hanging on his heels, and appa- 
rently living on him, who is said to be in the secret, and to be 
making the most of it. I do not believe that now, however,’ the 
lawyer continued, falling into a brown study and speaking as 
much to himself as to her. ‘If he knew he were insecure he 
would live more quietly than he does. All the same, he is likely 
to learn a lesson he will not forget.’ 

‘ How?’ she asked, her spoon tinkling tremulously against the 
side of the cup, and her head bent low over it, as though she saw 
something interesting in the lees. 

Mr. Bonamy laughed in his out-of-door manner. ‘ How?’ he 
said grimly. ‘ Well, if there be any mistake, he is going the right 
way to suffer by it. If he kept quiet, and went softly, and made 
no enemies, very little might be said, and nothing done when the 
mistake came out. But as it is—well, he has made a good many 
enemies, and the chances are that he will lose the best berth he 
will ever get into. It will be bad for him, but the better for the 
parish.’ 

‘Don’t you think,’ said Kate very gently, ‘that he means 
well ?’ 

Mr. Bonamy grunted. ‘Perhaps so, but he does not go the 
right way to do it,’ he rejoined. ‘His good fortune has turned 
his head, and he has put himself into the hands of the Hammond 
set. And that does not do at Claversham.’ The lawyer closed his 
speech with a harsh laugh, which said more plainly than any 
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words, that it never would do while John Bonamy was church- 
warden at Claversham. 

‘It seems a pity,’ Kate ventured, almost under her breath. She 
had never raised her eyes from the tea-tray since the subject was 
introduced, and if her father had looked closely he would have 
seen that her very ears were scarlet. ‘ Could you not give him a 
word of warning ?’ 

‘I!’ said the lawyer, with asperity. ‘Certainly not; why 
should I ?’ 

Kate did not say, and her father, with another impatient word 
or two, rose from the table, and presently went out. She rang the 
bell mechanically and had the table cleared, and in the same 
mood turned to the fire and, putting her feet on the fender, began 
to brood over the coals, which were burning red and low in the 
grate. 

Five times—five times only, counting the Oxford escapade as 
one, she had spoken to him; and they—‘they’ meant Claversham, 
for it was her chief misery to believe that the whole town was 
talking of her—had made this of it! They had noticed his atten- 
tions, and had seen them scornfully withdrawn when he learned 
who she was. Oh, it was cowardly of him. And yet, had he ever 
—so her thoughts ran, taking a fresh turn—had he ever said 
a word or cast a glance at her which meant anything—which 
all the world might not have heard and seen? No, never. And 
then her anger changed its course and ran against Gregg. 
Him she would never forgive. It was his evil imagination, his 
base suspicions, which had built it all up; and Mr. Lindo was no 
more to blame—though she a little despised him for his weakness 
and conventionality—than she was herself. 

It seemed most sad that he should be ruined because no one 
would say a word to warn him. Brooding over the fire, she felt 
a girl’s pity for the man’s ill-fortune. She forgot the last 
month, during which she had spoken to him but once—and then 
he had seemed embarrassed and anxious to be gone—and re- 
membered only how frank and gay he had been in the first blush 
of his hopes at Oxford, how pleasantly he had smiled, how well 
and yet how quaintly his new dignity had sat upon him, and how 
naively he had shaken it off at times and shown himself a boy, with 
a boy’s love of fun and mischief. Or, again, she remembered how 
thoughtful he had been for them, how considerate, how much at 
home in scenes new to them, with how lordly an air he had pro- 
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vided for their comfort. Oh, it was a pity—a grievous pity, that 
his hopes should end in such a disaster as Mr. Bonamy foretold ! 
And all because no one would say a friendly word to him! 

The next day was a wet day—a sleety, blusterous winter 
day, and she did not go out. But on the following one, as the 
rector crossed the churchyard after reading the Litany, he saw 
Miss Bonamy passing his door, He fancied, with a little astonish- 
ment—for she had constantly evinced the same avoidance of 
intimacy with him which had at first piqued him—that she slightly 
checked her pace so as to meet him. And, to tell the truth, the 
rector was half pleased and half annoyed. Hehad hardened hisheart 
and set his face to crush Mr. Bonamy. He had in his pocket a letter 
from the lawyer, warning him that, unless he altered his course, a 
writ would be served upon him. And a dozen times to-day he 
had in his mind called the churchwarden hard names. Yet he 
was not absolutely ill-pleased to see Miss Bonamy. He felt a 
certain excitement in the rencontre under the circumstances. He 
would meet her magnanimously; and of course she would ignore 
the quarrel. He hated Mr. Bonamy for a puritanical old petti- 
fogger; but that was no reason why he should be rude to the 
lawyer’s daughter. 

Lindo saw, when he was a few paces from her and had raised 
his hat, that her face expressed more embarrassment than seemed 
to be called for by the occasion. And naturally this communi- E 
cated itself to him. ‘I have not seen you for a long time,’ he 
said mechanically, as he shook hands. Perhaps the worst thing 
he could have said under the circumstances. 

She assented, however. ‘No,’ she said, sloping her umbrella 
behind her so as to keep off the wind and a half-frozen drizzle with 
which it was laden. And, as she did this, her eyes met his gallantly. 
‘But I am glad, Mr. Lindo,’ she went on, ‘that I have met you 
to-day, because I have something I want to say to you.’ 

On the instant he vowed within himself that it would be in bad 
taste, in the worst taste, if she referred to the quarrel or to parish 
matters. And he answered very frigidly, ‘What is that, Miss 
Bonamy? Pray speak on.’ 

She detected the change of tone, and for a second her grey 
eyes flashed. But she had come to say something. She had 
counted the cost, and nothing he could do should prevent her say- 
ing it. She had lain awake all night, torturing herself with 
imagining the things he would think of her. But she was not to 
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be deterred by the reality. ‘Do you know, Mr. Lindo,’ she said 
steadily, ‘ what is being said of you in the town?’ 

‘A good many hard things,’ he answered half lightly and half 
bitterly. ‘So I have reason to believe. But I do not think that 
they will affect me one way or the other, Miss Bonamy.’ 

‘And so,’ she answered, with spirit, ‘ you will not thank any 
one for telling you of them? That is what you mean?’ 

He was very sore, and her interference annoyed him exces- 
sivel y—possibly because he valued her good opinion. He would 
not deny the. feeling she imputed to him. ‘Possibly I do mean 
something of that kind,’ he said stiffly. ‘Where ignorance is bliss 
—you know.’ 

‘Yet there is one thing,’ she replied, ‘ being said of you in the 
town, which I think you should be told, Mr. Lindo. Your friends 
probably will not hear it, or, if they do, they will not venture to 
tell you of it.’ 

‘Indeed,’ he answered. £ You pique my curiosity.’ 

‘It is being commonly said,’ she rejoined, looking down for 
the first time, ‘that you have no right to the living, and were 
appointed by some mistake, or—or fraud.’ 

He did not answer her at once. He was so completely taken 
by surprise that he stood looking at her with his mouth open. 
His first and better impulse was to laugh heartily. His second, 
and the one he acted upon, was to say in a very quiet way, 
‘Indeed. That is being said, is it? It is quite true I had not 
heard it. May I ask, Miss Bonamy, if you had it from your 
father ?’ 

If his tone had been cold before, it was freezing now. But 
she was not to be daunted, and she answered with considerable 
presence of mind, ‘I heard from my father that that was the 
report in the town, Mr. Lindo. But I also heard him express his 
disbelief in the greater part of it.’ 

‘Iam much obliged to him,’ the rector said through his closed 
teeth. ‘ He did not think I had been guilty of fraud, then?’ 

‘No, he did not,’ Kate mutiered, her voice faltering for the 
first time. 

‘Indeed. I am much obliged to him.’ 

He had received it even worse than she had expected. It 
was terrible to go on in the face of such scorn and incredulity. 
But to stop there was to have done only evil, as Kate knew, and 
she went on. ‘I have one more thing I wish to say, if you will 
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permit me,’ she continued, steadying her voice and striving to 
speak in as indifferent a manner as possible. 

He bowed, his face hard and contemptuous. 

The wind had shifted slightly, and, to protect herself from the 
small rain which was falling, she changed her position, so as to 
face the churchyard. He saw only her profile now. If he looked 
proud, involuntarily he remarked how proud she looked also—how 
pure and cold was the line of her features, softened only by the 
roundness of the chin. ‘I am told,’ she said in a low voice, ‘that 
the fewer enemies you make, and the more quietly you proceed, 
the greater will be the chance of your remaining when the mistake 
is found out. Pray,’ she said more sharply, for he had raised 
his hand, as if to interrupt, ‘have patience for a moment, 
Mr. Lindo. I shall not trouble you again. I only wish you to 
know that those who have cause to dislike you—I do not mean 
my father, there are others—feel that you are playing into their 
hands, and consider every disagreement between you and any part 
of the parish as a weapon to be used when the time comes.’ 

‘When the mistake is found out?’ he said, grimly repeating 
her words. ‘Or the fraud? But I forgot—Mr. Bonamy does 
not believe in that !’ 

‘You understand me, I think,’ she said, ignoring the latter 
part of his speech. 

‘And may I ask,’ he continued, his eyes on her face, ‘ who my 
ill-wishers are?’ 

‘I do not think their names are material,’ she answered.’ 

‘Then, at least, why I am indebted to you for this warning?’ 

His tone as he asked the question was as contemptuous as 
before. Yet Kate felt that this she must answer. To refuse to 
answer it, or to evade it, would be to lay herself open to surmises 
of all kinds. 

‘I thought ita pity that you should fall into a trap unwarned,’ 
she answered, looking steadily away at the yew-trees. ‘And it 
seemed to me that, for several reasons, your friends were not 
likely to warn you.’ 

‘There I quite agree with you,’ he retorted quickly. ‘My 
friends would not have believed the story.’ 

‘ Perhaps not,’ she said, outwardly unmoved. 

‘Iam astonished that you did! I am astonished that you 
should have believed anything so absurd, Miss Bonamy!’ he said 
severely. And then he stopped, for at that moment, as it bap-~ 
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pened, two people came round the flank of the church. The one 
was the curate; the other was Dr. Gregg. Kate looked at them, 
and her face flamed. The rector looked, and felt only relief. 
They would afford him an excuse to be gone. ‘Ah, there is Mr. 
Clode,’ he said, lapsing into cool indifference. ‘I was just looking 
for him. I think, if you will excuse me, Miss Bonamy, I will seize 
the opportunity of speaking to him now.’ And raising his hat, 
with a formality which the doctor took to be a pretence and a 
sham, he left her and walked across to them. 


~ CHAPTER XIII, 
LAURA’S PROVISO. 


WHEN a mine has been laid, and the fuse lit, and the tiny thread 
of smoke has begun to curl upward, it is apt to seem a long time 
—so I am told by those who have stood and watched such things 
—before the stones and earth fly into the air. So it seemed to 
Stephen Clode. The curate looked to see an explosion follow imme- 
diately upon the rector taking the decisive step of turning out the 
sheep. But week after week elapsed, until Christmas was some 
time gone, and nothing happened. Mr. Bonamy, with a lawyer’s 
prudence, wrote another letter, and for a while, perhaps out of 
regard to the season, held his hand. There was talk of Lord Dyn- 
more’s return, but no sign of it as yet. And Dr. Gregg snapped 
and snarled among his intimates, but in public was pretty quiet. 
It was noticeable, however, that the rector was invited to none 
of the whist-parties which were a feature of the town life at this 
season ; and to those who looked closely into things and listened 
to the gossip of the place it was plain that the breach between 
him and the bulk of his parishioners was growing wider. The 
rector was much with the Hammonds, and carried his head high 
—higher than ever, one of his parishioners thought, since a talk 
she had had with him in the churchyard. The habit of looking 
down upon a certain section of the town, because they were not 
quite so refined as himself, because they were narrow in their 
opinions, or because the Hammonds looked down upon them, was 
growing upon him. And he yielded to it none the less because 
he was all the time dissatisfied with himself. He was conscious 
that he was not acting up to the standard he had set himself on 
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coming to the town. He was not living the life he had hoped to 
live. He visited his poor and gave almost too largely in the hard 
weather, and was diligent at services and sermon-writing. But 
there was a flaw in his life, and he knew it; and yet he had not 
the strength to set it right. 

All this Mr. Clode might have observed—he was sagacious 
enough. But for the time his judgment was clouded by his 
jealousy, and in his impatience he fancied that the rector’s troubles 
were passing away. Each visit Lindo paid to the Town House, 
each time his name was coupled with Laura Hammond’s, as people 
were beginning to couple it, chafed the curate’s sore afresh and 
kept it raw. So that even Stephen Clode’s self-restraint and 
command of temper began to fail him, and more than once he 
said sharp things to his.commanding-officer, which made Lindo 
open his eyes in unaffected surprise. 

Clode began to feel, indeed, that the position was becoming in- 
tolerable ; and though he had long ago determined that the waiting- 
game was the one he ought to play, he presently—in the first week 
of the new year—changed his mind. 

Lindo had announced his intention of devoting the afternoon 
—it was Wednesday—to his district ; and, taking advantage of 
this, the curate thought he might indulge himself in a call at the 
Town House without fear of unpleasant interruption. He would 
not admit that he had any other motive in going there than just 
to pay a visit; which he certainly owed. But in truth he was in 
a dangerous humour. And, alas! when he had been ushered along 
the thickly carpeted passage and entered the drawing-room, there, 
comfortably seated in the half-light before the fire, the tea-things 
gleaming beside them, were Laura and the rector! 

The curate’s face grew dark. He almost felt that Lindo, who 
had really been driven in by the rain, had betrayed him; and he 
shook hands with Laura and sat down in complete silence, unable 
to trust himself to answer the rector’s cheery greeting by so much 
as a word. It was all he could do to say ‘Thank you,’ when 
Miss Hammond asked him if he would take tea. She, of course, 
saw that something was amiss, and felt not a little awkward be- 
tween her two friends. But luckily the rector remained ignorant 
and at his ease. He saw nothing, and went on talking. It 
was the best thing he could have done, only, unfortunately, he 
had to do with a man whom nothing in his present mood could 
please. 
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‘T am glad you have turned up at this particular moment,’ 
Lindo said, ‘for I want your opinion. Miss Hammond says that 
I am pauperising the town by giving too much away.’ 

‘If you are half as generous at our bazaar on the 10th,’ she 
retorted, ‘ you will do twice as much good.’ 

‘ Or half as much evil!’ he said lightly. 

‘Have it that way if you like,’ she answered, laughing. 

The curate set his teeth together in impotent rage. They were 
s0 easy, so unconstrained, on such excellent terms with one another. 
When Laura, who was secretly quaking, held out the toast to him 
and let her eyes dwell for an instant on his, he looked away 
stubbornly. ‘ Were you asking my opinion?’ he said in a voice 
he vainly strove to render cold and dispassionate. 

‘To be sure,’ said the rector, stirring his tea and enjoying 
himself. ‘Miss Hammond is not impartial, you see. She is 
biassed by her bazaar.’ 

If he had known the strong passions that were at work on the 
other side of the tea-table! But the curate had his back to the 
shaded lamp, and only a fitful gleam of firelight betrayed even to 
Laura’s suspicious eyes that he was not himself. Yet, when he 
spoke, Lindo involuntarily started, so thinly veiled was the sneer 
in his tone. ‘ Well, there is one pensioner, I think, you would do 
well to strike off your list,’ he said. ‘ He does not do you much 
credit.’ 

‘Who is that ? Old Martin at the Gas House?’ 

‘No; the gentleman at the Bull and Staff!’ replied the curate 
bluntly. 

‘At the Bull and Staff? Who is that?’ 

‘Felton.’ 

For a moment the rector looked puzzled. He had almost 
forgotten the name of Lord Dynmore’s servant. Then he coloured 
slightly. ‘Yes, I know whom you mean,’ he said, taken aback as 
much by the other’s unlooked-for tone as by the mention of the 
man. ‘ But I did not know he lived at the Bull and Staff. It is 
not much of a place, is it ?’ 

‘I should say that it was very nearly the worst house in the 
town |’ retorted the curate. 

‘Indeed! I will speak to him about it.’ 

‘I would speak to him about getting drunk, if I were you!’ 
Clode replied, with a short laugh. ‘He is drunk six days in the 
week; every day except Saturday, when he comes to you and 
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pulls a long face over a clean neckcloth. He. is the talk of the 
town!’ 

The rector stared, naturally wondering what on earth had 
come to the curate to induce him to speak so strongly. He was 
rather surprised than offended, however, and merely answered, ‘I 
am sorry to hear it. I will speak to him about it.’ 

‘Who is this person ?’ Miss Hammond asked hurriedly, turn- 
ing to him. ‘Ido not think that I know any one in the town of that 
name.’ The subject seemed to be a dangerous one, but anything 
was better than to leave the curate free to conduct the discussion. 

The curate it was, however, who answered her. ‘He is a pro- 
tégé of the rector!’ he said, with a laugh that was openly offen- 
sive. ‘ You had better ask him.’ 

‘He is a servant of Lord Dynmore,’ Lindo said, speaking to 
her with studious politeness, and otherwise ignoring Clode’s inter- 
ruption. 

‘But why you find him board and lodging at the Bull and 
Staff free, gratis, and for nothing,’ interposed the curate again with 
the same rudeness, ‘ passes my comprehension ! ’ 

‘Perhaps that is my business,’ said the rector, losing patience. 

Both men stood up. Laura rose, too, with a scared face, and 
stood gazing at them, amazed at the storm which had so suddenly 
arisen. The curate’s height, as the two stood confronting one 
another, seemed to give him the advantage; and his dark rugged 
face, kindling with long-repressed feelings, wore the provoking 
smile of one who, confident in his own powers, has wilfully thrown 
down the glove and is determined to see the matter through. 
The rector’s face, on the other hand, was red; and, though he faced 
his man squarely and threw back his head with the haughtiness 
of his kind, his anger was mixed with wonder, and it was plain 
that he was ata loss to understand the other’s ebullition or to 
know how to deal with it. There was a moment’s silence, which 
Laura had not the presence of mind, nor the curate the will, to 
break. Then the rector said, ‘ Perhaps we had better let this drop 
for the moment, Mr. Clode.’ 

‘As you will,’ replied the curate recklessly. 

‘Well, I do will, Lindo rejoined, with some hauteur. And 
he looked, still standing erect and expectant, as if he thought that 
Clode could not do otherwise than take his leave. 

But that was just what the curate had not the slightest inten- 
tion of doing. Instead, with a cynical smile, he sat down again, 
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His superior’s eyes flashed with redoubled anger at this, which 
seemed to him, after what had passed, the grossest impertinence ; 
but Mr. Clode in his present mood cared nothing for that, and 
made it very plain that he did not. ‘Will youthink me exacting 
if I ask for another cup of tea, Miss Hammond ?’ he said quietly. 

That was enough to make the rector’s cup run over. He did 
not wait to hear Laura’s answer, but himself said, ‘ Perhaps I had 
better say good evening, Miss Hammond.’ 

‘You will not forget the bazaar?’ she answered, making no 
demur, but at once holding out her hand. 

There was a faint note of appeal in her voice which begged 
him not to be angry, and yet he was angry. ‘The bazaar?’ he 
said coldly. ‘Oh, yes, I will not forget it.’ 

And with that he took up his hat and went, feeling much as 
a man does who, walking along a well-known road, has put his 
foot into a hole and fallen heavily. He was almost more astonished 
and aggrieved than hurt. 

When he was gone there was silence in the room. I do not 
know whether Laura had been conscious, while the two men 
wrangled before her, that she was the prize of the strife, and so, 
like the maidens of old, had been content to stand by passive and 
expectant, satisfied to see the best man win; or whether she had 
been too much alarmed to interpose. But certain it is that, when 
she was left alone with the curate, she felt almost as uncomfortable 
as she had ever felt in her life. She tried to say something in- 
different, but for once she was too nervous to frame the words. 
And Mr. Clode, instead of assisting her, instead of bridging over 
the awkwardness of the moment, as he should have done, since he 
was the person to blame for it all, sat silent and morose, brooding 
over the fire and sipping his tea. At last he spoke. ‘ Well,’ he 
said abruptly, turning his dark eyes suddenly on hers, ‘ which is 
it to be, Laura?’ 

He had never spoken to her in that tone before; and had any 
one told her that morning that she would submit to it, she would 
have laughed her informant to scorn. But there was a new-born 
masterfulness in the curate’s manner which cowed her. ‘I do not 
know what you mean,’ she murmured, her face hot, her heart 
beating. 

‘I think you do,’ he answered sternly, without removing his 
eyes from her. ‘Is it to be the rector, or is it to be me, Laura? 
You must choose between us.’ 
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She recovered herself with a kind of gasp. ‘ Are you not going 
a little too fast ?’ she said, trying to smile, and speaking with some- 
thing of her ordinary manner. ‘I did not know that my choice 
was limited to the two you mention, Or that I had to choose 
one at all.’ 

‘I think you must,’ was his only answer. ‘You must choose 
between us.’ Then, with a sudden movement, he rose and stood 
over her. ‘Laura!’ he said, in a different tone, in a low, deep 
voice, which thrilled through her and awoke feelings and emotions 
hitherto asleep. ‘ Laura, do not play with me! Iamaman. Is 
he more? Is heas much? I love you with all my being! He 
cares only to kill time with you! Will you throw me over be- 
cause he is a little richer, a little higher for the moment, because 
I am the curate and he is the rector? If so—well, tell me, and 
I shall understand you!’ 

It was not the way she had thought he would end. The force, 
the abruptness, the almost menace of the last four words took her 
by surprise and subdued her afresh. If she had had any doubt 
before which of the two men had her liking, she had none now. 
She knew that Clode’s little finger was more to her than Lindo’s 
whole hand ; for, like most women, she had a secret admiration for 
force, even when exercised without much regard to good taste. 
‘You need not speak to me like that,’ she said, in gentle depreca- 
tion of his manner. 

He stooped over her. ‘Laura,’ he said, ‘do you really mean 
it? Do you mean you will ; 

‘Wait, please,’ she answered, recovering a little of her 
ascendency. ‘Give me a little time. I want to think something 
out.’ 

But time to think was just what he feared—ignorant as yet of 
his true position—to give her; and his face grew dark and sullen 
again. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I will not!’ 

She rose suddenly. ‘ You will do as I ask you now,’ she said, 
asserting herself bravely, ‘or I shall leave you.’ 

He gave way silently, and she sat down again. ‘Sit down, 
please,’ she said to him. He obeyed her. ‘ Now,’ she continued, 
raising her hand so as to shade her eyes from the fire, ‘I will be 
candid with you. If I had no other alternative than the one 
you have mentioned—to choose between you and Mr. Lindo—I— 
I should certainly prefer you. No!’ she continued sharply, 
bidding him with her hand to keep his seat, ‘ hear me out, please, 
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You have not stated the case correctly. In the first place—well, 
you put me in the awkward position of having to confess that Mr. 
Lindo has made no such proposal as you seem to fancy. And, 
secondly, there are others in the world.’ 

‘I do not care,’ the curate exclaimed, his deep voice trem- 
bling with exultation—‘I do not care though there be millions 
—now !’ 

She moved her hand, and for a second her eyes, full of a 
tenderness such as he had never seen in them before, met his. 
The look drew him from his seat again, but she waved him back to 
it with an imperious gesture. ‘I said I would be candid,’ she 
continued, ‘and I intend to be so, though until a few minutes ago 
I never thought that I should speak to you as I am speaking.’ 

‘You shall never repent it,’ he answered fondly. 

‘I hope not,’ she rejoined. But then she paused and was 
silent. 

He sat waiting patiently for a while; but, as she still said 
nothing, he rose. ‘ Laura,’ he said. 

‘Yes, I know,’ she answered, almost abruptly. ‘ But candour 
does not come very easily, sir, under certain circumstances. Don’t 
you know you have made me afraid of you ?’ 

He showed that he would have reassured her in a most con- 
vincing manner. But, notwithstanding her words, she had re- 
gained her power and presence of mind, and she repelled him. 
‘Wait until you have heard what I have got to say,’ she con- 
tinued. ‘It is this. I would not marry Mr. Lindo because he 
is a rector with a living and a position—not though he were six 
times a rector! But all the same I will not marry acurate! No,’ 
she added in a lower tone, and with a glance which intoxicated 
him afresh— not though he be you!’ 

He stood silent, looking down at her, waiting for more. Neither 
by word nor gesture did he express dissent. It is possible he 
already understood, and felt with her. 

‘To marry a curate,’ she continued in a low voice, ‘is, for a 
girl such as I am, failure. I have held my head rather high, and 
I have stood by and seen other girls married. Therefore to marry 
a curate, after all, would be the worst of failures. Are you very 
angry with me ?’ she continued quietly, ‘or do you understand ?’ 

‘I think I understand,’ he answered, with just a tinge of 
bitterness in his tone. 

‘And despise me? Well, you must. I told you I was going 
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to be candid, and perhaps it is as well—as well, I mean, that you 
should know me,’ she added, apparently unmoved. 

‘I am content,’ he answered, catching her spirit. 

‘And so am I,’ she said. ‘To no one else in the world would 
I have said as much as I have said to you. To no other man 
would I say, “ Win a living, and I will be yours!” But I say it to 
you. Do as much as that for me and I will marry you, Stephen. 
If you cannot, I cannot.’ 

‘You are very prosaic,’ he replied, lapsing into bitterness 
again. 

‘Oh, if you are not content * she retorted. 

He did not let her finish the sentence. ‘You will marry me 
on the day I obtain a living?’ he asked. 

‘I will,’ she answered bravely. 

She was standing up now, and he too—standing where the 
rector had stood an hour before. She let him pass his arm round 
her waist, but when he would have drawn her closer to him, and 
bent his head to kiss her, she hung back. ‘No,’ she said, blush- 
ing hotly, ‘ I think ’—with a shy langh—‘ that you are making too 
certain, sir.’ 

‘Do you wish me not to succeed ?’ he replied, looking down at 
her; and it must be confessed the lover’s réle became him better 
than nine-tenths of those who knew his dark, rugged face would 
have believed. 

She shook her head, smiling. 

* Then if you wish me success,’ he replied, § you must send me 
out with some guerdon of your favour.’ And this time she did 
not resist. He drew her to him and kissed her thrice. Then she 
escaped from him and took refuge on the other side of the fire- 
place. 

‘You must not do that again,’ she said, biting her lip and 
trying to look at him reproachfully. ‘At any rate, you have had 
your guerdon now. When you come back a victor I will crown 
you, but until then we are friends only. You understand, sir?’ 

And, though he demurred, he presently said he understood. 





(Zo be continued.) 
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ADVERTISING IN CHINA. 


In the Voyage of the Sunbeam the late Lady Brassey translated 
from Brazilian newspapers certain advertisements of slaves for 
sale, remarking that the presence of announcements of such a 
kind in journals of standing showed, not only that the sale of 
slaves was carried on freely and openly in Brazil, but that Brazilian 
public opinion found nothing to object to in the practice. There 
can be little doubt, indeed, of the value to an inquiring sociologist 
of the advertising columns of a leading paper. Advertisements 
give unconscious, and therefore trustworthy, evidence of the current 
standards of intelligence, morality, and refinement, quite as much 
as of the prosperity or poverty of a country. It is not time 
wasted, then, to take up the advertisement-sheet of that compara- 
tively modern institution the Chinese vernacular press, and see 
what light it throws on Chinese manners and morals. 

In China proper there are at present four daily papers—one 
published at Canton, one at Tientsin, and two at Shanghai. Of 
these, the first is the only one not under foreign protection, and 
probably for this very reason its advertisement-sheet contains little 
of interest, It is largely occupied, in fact, by the puffs of an 
enterprising English druggist. The most characteristic advertise- 
ments are to be found, for those who have patience and eyesight, 
in the Shén Pao, or Shanghai Gazette. This paper was started 
in 1872 by an English resident as a commercial speculation. The 
native editor was given practically a free hand, while immunity 
from mandarin resentment was secured by the foreign ownership. 
In consequence the new venture, when its merits were once under- 
stood, became a Cave of Adullam for all Chinamen with a grievance. 
It took, in fact, the place of the indigenous ‘ nameless placard.’ 
What that was (and is) the unfortunate foreign settlers in the 
Yangtse valley know only too well. If a Chinaman considers 
himself wronged, and believes that the wrongdoer has the ear of 
the ‘parent of his people,’ the local magistrate, he does not—for 
that were folly—go to law. Nor does he lie in wait for his ad- 
versary and knife him surreptitiously—your true Chinaman is far 
too prudent for that. Early some morning appears on a convenient 


and conspicuous wall, by choice in the near neighbourhood of the 
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offender, a full and particular, though possibly not over-true, account 
of his transgression, the whole professedly written by a Friend to 
Justice. Precisely how far in the direction of scurrility the writer 
will venture to go depends on the amount of support he can expect 
from public opinion. If the party attacked be the self-denying 
Sisters of Mercy with their hospitals and créches, or the Catholic 
missionaries (who, ace the correspondent of Truth, are not be- 
loved by the Chinese), then any amount of filthy abuse may be 
indulged in with comparative impunity. Officialdom, on the other 
hand, must only be impugned in general terms. To say that 
‘every civilian has three hands, every army officer three feet ’—in 
other words, to impute venality to the magistrates and cowardice 
to the military—is a stale truism which no official would venture 
to confute by a beating; but if the Friend of Justice indicts some 
individual magistrate by name, as he sometimes does, then matters 
will be made serious for him—when he is caught. Now, it very 
soon occurred to the Friends of Justice aforesaid that, all things 
considered, it would be much more satisfactory if the necessary 
reviling could be performed without any of the unpleasant conse- 
quences usually found to result from manuscript placarding. 
Accordingly they hastened to patronise the new press, protected 
as it was by the still powerful foreigner. Of course, the obscene 
lies directed against foreign missionaries were inadmissible, and 
too luxuriant abuse was pruned down. Still, enough remained to 
furnish forth a crop of libel actions had China been blessed with 
a Lord Campbell, and to keep several deserving barristers from 
starvation if the genus had been known in China. For many 
weeks the columns of the Shanghai paper a few years ago were 
adorned with the portrait of a bespectacled and befeathered man- 
darin. Above the portrait appeared the legend, ‘ He still wears a 
red button and a peacock’s feather ’—as who should say, He still 
styles himself a Right Honourable and a K.C.B. Below the por- 
trait was the indictment, commencing with this promising sen- 
tence: ‘ Behold a cashiered Intendant of Hupeh, a man without a 
conscience, an avaricious schemer, one whose vileness is patent to 
all!’ Then followed names and details, which it were tedious to 
repeat. The defendant, if we may so regard him, bad overdrawn his 
account at his pawnbroker’s, and, as an official of his degree might 
do, had repudiated the debt. The sole redress the plaintiff could 
obtain was the pleavure of seeing his enemy posted everywhere 
as ‘expelled from the Service, leaving a legacy of disgrace to his 
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descendants, ashamed of himself, but still boasting of his rank.’ 
The moral to us seems, How very much more lively, and to 
novelists of the Charles Reade school more valuable, would the 
columns of the ’7iser be if English pawnbrokers were allowed to 
advertise their transactions and libel their customers in this very 
outspoken fashion ! 
Here is another advertisement of the same class, but of wider 


interest :— 
A Husband in search of his Wife. 


In July, 1878, I, Chang Shan-ch’un, of Wu-chang, married the daughter-in-law 
of one Wang, a girl whose maiden name had been Kung, in my native district, 
and marriage-papers were drawn up in evidence. We lived together as husband 
and wife in kindness and affection for seven years, without any break in our 
friendly relations. My wife is 27 yearsold this year. My nephew was transferred 
the year before last to Tientsin by H.E, Li Hung-chang, and invited me to ac- 
company him, which, owing to the strong opposition of my wife, I did not do. 
Last June, however, I followed my battalion to their quarters near the West Gate 
of Shanghai. This March we removed to the Hui-fang Lou, when, it seems, my 
wife, under the pseudonym of Chou Ai-ch‘ing (Chow ? Amoureuse), began to fre- 
quent the Ti-i teahouse, a circumstance of which I was at the time in total ignor- 
ance. Later on a Huchou man, whose name I do not know, went privately with 
my wife toatempleto burnincense. He had the effrontery to wear a blue button 
and the medallion and beads of an official. This went on until at eight o’clock 
on the evening of the 17th instant my wife secretly fled from our house taking 
with her a bundle. I cross-questioned the nurse and so became acquainted with 
the foregoing facts. 

I cannot control my wrath and bitterness. My wife has, it is plain, been en- 
ticed away by this rascal’s deceit. How, I wonder, can a mere tailor’s block like 
this succeed in beguiling a girl who hasalawfulhusband? Surely he has not law 
or justice before his eyes. It is on this account that Iam advertising. Should 
any kind-hearted gentleman who can do so give me information by letter, I will 
reward him with twenty dollars; should he bring her back, I will gratefully give 
him forty. I will most certainly not eat my words. His kindness and benevo- 
lence for a myriad generations, to all eternity, shall not be forgotten, 

But before my eyes is still my one-year-old baby-girl, wailing and weeping 
night and morning. Should that rascal presume on his position and obstinately 
retain her as his mistress, not only to all eternity shall he be infamous, not only 
shall he cut short the line of his ancestors and be bereft of posterity, but we 
three—father, son, and little daughter—will risk our lives to punish him, I hope 
and trust he will think thrice, and so avoid an after-repentance. I make this 
plain declaration expressly. 

Letters may be addressed to No. 4 Hui-fang Lou. 


Note the neat allusion to ‘my nephew,’ who is under the 
patronage of no less a person than His Excellency the Viceroy of 
Chihli. 

About the same time appeared in the Shén Pao an advertise- 
ment which I translated for its English contemporary, the North 
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China Herald. I was gratified, some months later, to find that it 
had, by the obliging instrumentality of the Central News Agency, 
been disseminated among various home papers. But the agent 
(to whom I make my bow) did not consider the form of my trans- 
lation suited to English ideas. In my anxiety to preserve the 
spirit of the original I had translated it literally, so that the head- 
ing ran ‘ Beware of incurring Death by Thunder!’ The agent (I 
humbly acknowledge the extent of his erudition) knew that death, 
if it happens at all under these circumstances, is not, in England 
nowadays, ascribed to thunder. He therefore altered the heading 
to ‘Death by Lightning.’ Last century one of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in Peking (I think Pére Amyot) complained, but not quite 
as deferentially as I have done, of similar editing. ‘I wrote,’ he 
said, ‘in my letters to Paris of the drawbacks to Peking streets, 
describing them as full of dust in winter and a sea of mud in 
summer. My publisher objected to this as contrary to universal— 
that is, to his—experience, and has made me speak of the mud 
in winter and the dust in summer, as though Peking were Paris.’ 
In Chinese thunderstorms the lightning plays a comparatively in- 
nocuous part: its sole use is to enable the offended deity to see 
his victim and so wield the bolt with deadlier effect. I had to 
thank the agent for other corrections which were no doubt, from 
a literary point of view, great improvements, but were not a closer 
rendering of the original. That ran as follows :— 


Beware of incurring Death by Thunder t 


Your mother is weeping bitterly as she writes this for her boy Joy to see. 
When you ran away on the 30th of the 8th moon the shop-people came and in- 
quired for you, and that was the first news we had. I nearly died of fear at the 
time, and since then sleep and food have been in vain, and I am weeping and 
sobbing still. The letter that came from beyond the horizon I have, but it gives 
no place or abode where I might seek you. I am now at my last gasp, and the 
family has suffered for many days from grievous insults. If you delay longer and 
do not return, I cannot, cannot bear it, and shall surely seek an end to my life, 
and then you will stand in peril of death by thunder. If you come, no matter 
how, everything is sure to be arranged. I have thought of a plan, and your father 
may still be kept in ignorance. My life or death hangs on the issue of these few 
days. Only I pray that all kind-hearted people everywhere will spread this abroad 
so that the right person may hear of it. So will they lay up for themselves a 
boundless store of secret merit. 

Written by one in Soochow city, 


The hue and cry is constantly raised in the columns of the 
Shén Pao and its contemporaries, Advertisements of this class 
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are headed, as a rule, by two characters, Asiin jen, ‘search for a 
man.’ The latter of these two is, under ordinary circumstances, 
written much like the Greek A; but where the ‘man’ is in the 
honourable position of a husband or a son the character is inverted, 
either to attract attention, or, as some Chinese explain it, * because 
a man, you see, cannot run away on his head.’ Some of these 
‘searches ’ would seem as pathetically hopeless as was that of the 
aged father of one of the English officers murdered in Peking in 
1860. Here, for instance, is a tragedy of that very year (the 
advertisement appeared some seventeen years later) :— 


The lady Huang, née Ssi-ma, of Yu-heng Hall, at Wuch‘éng, seeks for her son. 
This son, Nien-tsu (‘ Mindful of Ancestors’), was carried off by the Taiping rebels 
on Christmas Day, 1860. He was 14 years old at the time, and his father, Ts‘ai, 
was dead, All these years nothing has been heard of him, and his mother’s 
suspense and trouble have been very heavy. Should any who know of his where- 
abouts do her the honour to write and inform her, she will, as she is bound, grate- 
fully recompense them. If they can bring him back to his home she will reward 
them with a hundred pieces of foreign money. She will assuredly not eat her 
words. <A quest. 


Wu-ch‘éng, ‘The Five Ramparts,’ is a well-known country- 
town near Hui-chou, whence the Fychow teas take their name, 
and where Robert Fortune procured for Assam the tea-plants in 
the celebrated journey which has had such mixed results. It all 
but ruined the China tea-trade, but it supplied the local colour for 
‘By Proxy.’ The clan or family of Huang (‘ Yellow’)—a common 
enough surname elsewhere—owns a great part of Wu-ch‘éng. 
This family was represented for four generations in the Han-lin, 
the Academy of China, and forms part, therefore, of the strange 
literary aristocracy of that cultured empire. This wandering 
heir would rank (in that benighted land) with the cadets of Cour- 
tenay or the descendants of the Plantagenet. 

Many other proofs of the devastation caused by the Taiping 
rebellion are to be found in the advertisement-sheets of to-day. 
Here is one which, at the same time, is an unconscious satire on 
the difficulties of communication ; for Wuhsi, where the advertiser 
lives, is in the next province to Anch‘ing :— 

Chang Mei-erh, formerly in the registry office of the District Magistrate of 
Wuhsi, was carried off by the rebels in 1863. His wife, née Shao, has rebuilt their 
house on the old site, and employs a man to conduct the business for her. She 
is informed that her husband is living at Anch‘ing, outside the West Gate. Should 
any gentleman do her the favour to conduct him back to his home, she will be 
greatly indebted to him, 
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But the persons advertised for are not all victims of these old- 
time troubles. The kidnapper has something to answer for, or 
ill-advised curiosity. 


Notice. 


My second son, Huai-po, a boy of tender years and no great parts, was edu- 
cated at home in the country and had no knowledge of the world. Even when 
we came to Shanghai last year he stayed indoors learning his lessons, and never 
left the house till one day, the 28th July last, when he went out to get cool and 
never returned. We searched everywhere for him, but found no trace. I ought 
to say that the boy was altogether unacquainted with the customs of Shanghai 
and the character of the people, and I fear that he has been decoyed away by 
scoundrels for some bad purpose. The gold charms he was wearing and the silver 
he had about him will not, I am afraid, be sufficient for his necessities ; on the 
contrary, he will be borrowing money or doing something of the kind, In that 
case I will not hold myself liable. Should any of my relatives or friends sec him, 
I earnestly hope they will direct him to return at once, and so earn my gratitude. 

[Here follow the prudent advertiser’s name and address. ] 


In the following advertisement, headed (despite its object) 
‘Search for a Man,’ the ‘man’ is not inverted, probably because 
he is only an insignificant slave-girl :— 

Lost to-day, a slave-girl named Feng-p‘ing (‘ Phoenix Screen’), aged just 14, a 
Cantonese, dark-complexioned, with slightly protrusive front teeth, dressed in a 
tunic of blue cotton, with a grecn wadded cotton jacket, black cotton drawers, 
white stockings, and cloth shoes, but with no other garments. She went out this 
morning at eight o’clock to buy things and has not been seen to return. Should any- 
one detain her and bring her back, I will recompense him with ten large pieces of 
gift silver. 


‘Gift silver’ is literally ‘flowery red silver,’ for dollars given 
as presents should bear some device cut in red paper, usually the 
character for ‘joy redoubled.’ 

If I purposed to provide in the course of this one article an 
adequate description of the whole contents of an average adver- 
tisement-sheet of the Shén Pao,I should have been obliged to 
allow less space than I have done to the ‘hue and cry.’ Taking a 
number of the paper at random, I find that it contains 116 
advertisements, which may be classified thus :— 

Native theatres, 3; sales by auction, 9; lotteries, 18; 
medicines and medicos, 32; new books and new editions, 15; 
‘hue and cry,’ 4; houses to let, 3; steamers to leave, 4; general 
trade announcements, 17; miscellaneous, 11. 

Nearly half the general trade announcements and about a third 
of the ‘ miscellaneous’ are foreign, as are all the sales by auction 
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and a fair proportion ofthe medicines. The rest may be taken as 
purely native. 

The remarkable preponderance of gambling and medical 
advertisements will be noticed at once; indeed, I cannot help 
thinking that (except in the matter of theatres) the proportions 
which the various entries in this list bear to one another corre- 
spond pretty closely to the ingredients of a Chinaman’s character. 
The one thing which he will import, whether into his country or 
himself, in practically unlimited quantities, is physic. China is 
the happy hunting-ground of the patent-medicine man. This is 
no new discovery, for more than one foreign drug company has 
flourished, and is flourishing, through the fact. With a spirit of 
reciprocity which she does not exhibit on all occasions, China re- 
turns the kindness of Messrs. Eno, Fellows, Beecham, &c., by ex- 
porting her medical men (save the mark!)—chiefly, I am happy 
to say, to the Pacific Slope. There in particular the next ruling 
passion of the Chinaman is given full play, if it be true that clauses 
are still inserted into labour contracts permitting the labourer 
to spend his evenings at ‘the card house.’ Every Chinaman is 
at heart a gambler, and though his native lotteries (one of them 
somewhat strangely known as‘ the White Pigeon’) are spasmodic- 
ally interdicted by his authorities, nothing prevents him from 
having a monthy fling at the Manila Lottery, that chief support 
of Philippine finance. But with all his fondness for plunging and 
quackery he is—the better sort of him—a reading animal, and 
13 per cent. of advertisements devoted to literature is no bad 
measure of the interest he takes in books. 

The three theatres whose advertisements appear day after day 
in the Shanghai native press are all situated within the limits of 
the Foreign Settlements, and are an ingenious combination of 
indigenous and imported ideas. Until their introduction by 
Europeans some thirty years ago, the natives of Central China 
were accustomed to associate theatrical entertainments with some 
‘joyous affair,’ such as marriage, the birth of a son, promotion in 
the Civil Service, or a successful speculation. A wealthy individual 
or guild provided the spectacle and, reserving the best places for 
the invited guests, admitted the company without charge to the 
rest of the space. Usually the entertainment was held in the 
courtyard of a temple or guildhall, on a permanent stage advanced 
from the centre of one side, and ten feet or so above the entrance 
to the enclosure. Opposite stood the shrines of the p‘u-sa, or 
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presiding deities, on either hand were galleries for the guests and 
their families, while the area was free to all. If no temple or 
guildhall was available, a rough platform roofed with matting was 
hastily erected on some vacant land, and the performance little 
less enjoyed. The actors were provided, on application, by a 
theatrical company, and varied in number from twenty or thirty 
to two or three hundred. The cost to the donor would in like 
manner range from 18 to 100 dollars a day—or from 31. 
to 161. 

Such to this day remain the theatrical entertainments of 
China, except at a few places like Shanghai, where the influ- 
ence of foreigners has been able to overcome a natural antipathy 
on the part of the Chinese public to pay for a spectacle. At 
Shanghai the scale of charges is as follows: Boxes, 6 dollars ; stalls, 
per head, 40 cents (16d.); pit, 20 cents; front gallery, 10 cents; 
back gallery, 5 cents. These translations are, it is perhaps as well to 
add, only approximate. The general plan of the theatres there 
resembles to a great extent the courtyard of a guildhall as already 
described; only in this case the whole is roofed in and lighted 
with the ‘ self-lit flame’ (gas or electricity), and no space is wasted 
on unappreciative p‘u-sa. The stalls, more literally ‘ the middle 
seats,’ consist of benches with attendant tables, on which cakes, 
samshoo, and melon-seeds are served to all who call for them. A 
more elaborate feast can be had in the private boxes, a ruder re- 
past in the pit. In fact,it might be better to describe these 
places as music-halls rather than theatres, seeing there is no stint 
of drinking but of music or acting little ornone. That, at least, is 
the impression a prejudiced Westerner brings away: to the native 
playgoer they are the supreme delight of the Paris of China, 
Shanghai. 

Two performances are given daily, a matinée from one to four, 
and an evening performance from six till midnight. From first to 
last some twenty plays may be acted, no unnecessary time being lost 
by intervals between each. As at this rate even the considerable 
répertoire of Chinese playwrights would not long suffice, it fre- 
quently happens not only that the same house repeats its plays 
on successive nights, but that the same piece or pieces are 
announced for the same evening by more than one theatre. And 
this brings me back to the Shéx Pao and its advertisements, 
which I have somewhat neglected. The names of the three 
theatres (‘tea gardens’ they prefer to call themselves) are the 
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Old Red Cassia Tree, the Chant to the Rainbow, and the Celestial 
Fairies’. Here is one day’s programme of the last of these :— 


THE FAIRIES’ TEA GARDEN. 
The 9th of the 10th moon: Daylight performance. 


An Empress’ End. The Assault on Hui-chou City. 
The Dragon’s Cloak. The Jasper Terrace. 

The Pass of Hao-t‘ien. 
The Women’s Shop. Snow in July. 


The Roll of Pure Officials. 
Battle in the Five Quarters. 
The 9th of the 10th moon: Evening performance. 


The Pacifying of the Northern Seas, Two Faithful unto Death. 
Story of a Changed Sword. Abuse of Ts‘ao-Ts‘ao. 


A new play dealing with Civil and Military Officials, 
TEN TIMES A WARRIOR. 


The Lamp of the Precious Lotus. The Mount of Fragrance. 
White Sparrow Temple. Visiting the Ten Fanes. 


The subjects of these are drawn, some from mythology, more 
from history, a few from everyday life. The ‘ Dragon’s Cloak,’ 
for instance, describes the investiture by his army of Chu Yuan- 
chang, the celebrated founder of the Ming Dynasty, in 1368; the 
‘Jasper Terrace,’ the journeyings of the ancient emperor Mu 
(zc. 985), and his visit to the Kunlun Mountains and the fairy 
Queen-mother of the West. The ‘Story of the Changed Sword’ 
and the ‘ Abuse of T's‘ao-Ts‘ao’ are both taken from the ‘ Record 
of the Three Kingdoms’ (A.D. 220-265), a well-known work, 
which, though it exonerates the Chinese from a certain apparent 
want of idealism, hardly deserves to be called, as some would call 
it, the prose Iliad of China. ‘Visiting the Ten Fanes’ depicts 
the passage through the Ten Hells of Kuan-yin, Goddess of Mercy, 
and Buddhist counterpart of the Regina Cceli. 

The auctioneers’ notices, which come next in the advertise- 
ment-sheet, refer for the most part to the so-called auction sales 
of cargoes imported from Europe and disposed of piecemeal in 
Shanghai. Some few have relation to that more familiar domestic 
form which makes the auction a charm to young and a pain to old 
householders at home. In China we waste but little sympathy 
over a sale of our own or our neighbour’s effects. Population is 
so fleeting that one has little time to become attached to a clock- 
caze or an armchair. Both are parted with with no more regret 
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—even to a Chinaman—than the inevitable depreciation in value 
must occasion, The only interest which the advertisements of 
these auction sales possess lies perhaps in the quaint mixture of 
Chinese and Chino-English which they exhibit. To take one at 
random and submit it to the somewhat unfair process of literal 


translation :— 
Li pai 3 slap sale. 


A statement determined on li pai 3 ten etroke clock this hong slap sell wei ssi 
kia large small bottle p‘i liquor large small bottle pa te liquor every colour chin 
liquor pa te hun she li po lan tien large small bottle hsiang ping lu mu such goods 
this divulged, 

Lung mao hong statement. 


I should observe, as some explanation of this, I fear, unintelli- 
gible jumble, that the Chinese possess a sufficient system of punc- 
tuation, but seldom condescend to use it; that li paz (‘rites and 
reverence ’), a coined term to represent our ‘ public worship,’ has 
come to mean ‘a week,’ and that no Chinese tradesman or, as a 
rule, foreign merchant in China, designates his ‘ hong’ or firm by 
his own or his partner’s surname, but gives it some fanciful title, 
such as The Sign of the Lung-mao—‘ Opulence and Luxuriance.’ 
Nevertheless, it may be as well to adjoin the equivalent advertise- 
from the contemporary English paper: 

Auction.—The undersigned will sell by auction on Wednesday, at 10 o'clock, at 
their salesroom, an assortment of whisky, beer, and porter in pint and quart 


bottles, gin of various brands, port wine, sherry, brandy, champagne (pints and 
half-pints), rum, etc., etc.—Mackenzie & Co., auctioneers, 


It would be unfair to deal in a few lines, or even paragraphs, 
with the lottery and medical advertisements, to say nothing of 
the various miscellaneous announcements, One class of the latter, 
that relating to fortune-telling, would deserve a chapter to itself. 
I will content myself, and end this ower lang but incomplete 
paper, by reproducing here two medical advertisements of con- 
siderable standing. The general style of the puff medical is well 
illustrated by the former of these, which recounts the discovery 
and properties of the ‘ Fairy Receipt for Lengthening Life.’ The 
whole production is worthy of the genius who evolved Mother 
Seigel and her syrup :— 

This receipt has come down to us from a physician of the Ming Dynasty. A 
certain official was journeying in the hill country when he saw a woman passing 


southward over the mountains as if flying. In her hand she held a stick, and she 
was pursuing an old fellow of a hundred years, The mandarin asked the woman, 
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saying, ‘ Why do you beat that old man?’ ‘He is my grandson,’ she answered ; 
‘for I am 500 years old, and he 111; he will not purify himself or take his medi- 
cine, and so I am beating him.’ The mandarin alighted from his horse, and knelt 
down and did obeisance to her, saying, ‘ Give me, I pray you, this drug, that I may 
hand it down to posterity for the salvation of mankind.’ Hence it got its name. 

It will cure all affections of the five intestines and derangement of the seven 
emotions, constitutional debility, feebleness of limb, dimness of vision, rheumatic 
pains in the loins and knees, and cramp in the feet. A dose is} oz. Take it for 
tive days, and the body will feel light ; take it for ten days, and your spirits will 
become brisk; for twenty days, and the voice will be strong and clear, and the 
hands and feet supple ; for one year, and white hairs become black again, and you 
move as though flying. Take it constantly, and all troubles will vanish, and you 
will pass a long life without growing old. Price per bottle, 3s. 3d. 


Besides the numerous advertisements of cosmetics are some 
which deal with that other feminine vanity of China, the tiny feet. 
These ‘ golden lilies,’ that will go into a shoe which a conscien- 
tious nurse at home would reject for a year-old baby, are not 
acquired without a certain inconvenience, not—as, however, the 
fair owner would most desire—to put too fine a point on it. 
Hence the justification of advertisements such as this :— 


Medicine for Swathed Feet. Beware of Imitations. 


Our Lily-print Powder has been sold for many years, and may be described as 
miraculous in its effects. By its use the foot can be bound tight without any 
painful swelling, and yet be easily brought to a narrow point. Price per bottle, 
twopence, Also our Paragon Powder, the sole cure for fetid sores caused by 
binding. Threepence a bottle. Sold only at Prince’s Drug Store, at the sign of 
Great Good Luck in Pao-shan (‘ Precious and Moral’) Street, at Shanghai. All 
others are imitations. 


The Chinese advertiser does not lack imagination: in pic- 
turesqueness he can give points to his Western rival. What he 
needs is a Herkomer or a Millais. So far he has been hampered 
in his flights by the limitation of the wood block: when he begins 
to import canvases and R.A.s, then, ah, then! Pears, and Eno, 
and Beecham, and the Monkey Brand that won’t wash clothes 
will have to lay in a new stock of poets and men of letters if they 
would vie successfully with the Chinese uses of advertisement. 
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Mr. ArcuiBaLD Bunsy, M.A., the Principal of Redhurst, had very 
distinct views on the subject of French masters. ‘If I may speak,’ 
he would say solemnly, with a boy-reproving look in his eye, 
‘from some twenty years’ experience, I should say that the most 
perfect French master which can be procured from the scholastic 
agents is an Englishman who has spent the greater part of his 
life abroad. The ordinary Frenchman has no discipline; the 
ordinary Englishman has a bad accent.’ This generally impressed, 
as it was intended to impress, the parent who heard it. Mr. 
Bunby was peculiarly skilful in managing parents. 

‘ And have you succeeded in securing such a man ?’ the parent 
would ask. ‘I have—with some difficulty, I confess—but I have 
done it. Our French master here is Mr. Paul Vane, who spent 
twenty years of his life in Paris. He isa fair cricketer, an earnest 
Evangelical Churchman, a non-smoker, and a disciplinarian, and 
he speaks three languages to perfection. He has had, of course, 
brilliant offers from our great public schools, but I don’t think he 
will leave me. He has been here for three years, and I may say 
that his value to me is incalculable.’ 

Although Mr. Archibald Bunby stated that Vane’s value was 
incalculable, it had been necessary for business purposes to fix it 
at something, and he had fixed it at 90/. a year, with board and 
residence. Vane had shrugged his shoulders and accepted the 
terms. When at the age of twenty-two he had found himself, 
somewhat unexpectedly, compelled to do something, at least tem- 
porarily, for a living, he had placed himself in the hands of some 
scholastic agents. They had sent him from time to time parti- 
culars of vacant posts, in blue ink, on thin paper; and from a 
careful perusal of some thirty of these notices Vane had come to 
the conclusion that an English teacher of French with no experi- 
ence might have to wait some time before he got anything better 
than Mr. Bunby’s offer. Mr. Bunby among his sterling qualities— 
he was rather fond of talking about his sterling qualities—included 
the businesslike habit of never paying more than was absolutely 
necessary for an article. His assistants were simply ‘articles’ to 
him. He ordered them from the scholastic agents just as he 
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ordered his boots from his bootmaker; and in both cases if the 
article did not fit, or got worn out, he replaced it by another. He 
spoke much more highly of Paul Vane when he was talking to a 
parent than he did when he was talking to Vane himself; and 
the friends of Paul Vane’s early youth would have been somewhat 
surprised if they had heard him described as an Evangelical 
Churchman and a non-smoker. These were, however, virtues 
which Mr, Archibald Bunby had thrust upon him and compelled 
him to accept at the close of his very first interview with him. 
‘I do not want,’ he had said, nervously stroking his unpleasant red 
beard, ‘to inquire what your religious views are. My own views 
happen to be strictly Evangelical, and those are the views of the 
greater number of the parents of my boys. However, in this 
respect I have no right to limit you. I must simply insist on 
your attending service twice every Sunday at our little iron 
church.’ It may be remarked, in passing, that tin churches, like 
tinned salmon, are not generally as good as the other kind. * And 
lastly,’ Mr. Bunby said, ‘comes the most important point of all. 
While you are with me, Mr. Vane, you must be content to be a 
non-smoker. If my establishment were merely a preparatory 
school for little boys, I should say nothing about it; but I have 
an army class—young fellows on the verge of manhood—and with 
them example is everything. How can you tell them, as I shall 
expect you to tell them, that smoking is a filthy, dishonourable, 
and extravagant habit if they suspect that you yourself smoke ?’ 
Paul Vane put up with all this, but he did not like it. Nor had 
he the same high opinion of Archibald Bunby that Bunby had of 
him. But the brilliant offers which he was supposed to have 
received from public schools existed only in Bunby’s imagination. 
Perhaps the real reason why Vane remained at Redhurst was 
because he had very fair prospects of soon relinquishing the pro- 
fession altogether, and did not think it worth while to change 
for a short period. He was a good fellow on the whole, but it 
will be seen that he had his faults. 

It happened that one night Vane was holding forth on the 
subject of Bunby in the master’s sitting-room to his two col- 
leagues, the classical and mathematical masters, 

‘The Plain Bun ’—this was the name by which Mr. Archibald 
Bunby was generally styled—‘is a fraud, the worst kind of a 
fraud—the kind that deceives itself. He has the same religious 
views, social views, scholastic views, as any parent with whom he 
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happens to be talking, and he honestly believes that it is all cos 
incidence. He puts three of us into a small, mean sitting-room 
that has no parts or magnitude, and tells me almost with tears in 
his eyes that there is no sacrifice which he wouldn’t make to give 
each of us a study to himself. And he believes it. Further, he 
believes that he himself is competent to teach Modern Lan- 
guages ; 

‘And Mathematics,’ put in the mathematical master snap- 
pishly. 

‘And Classics,’ added the grey-headed, broken-down old 
classical master in a weary voice. 

‘Whereas,’ continued Vane, ‘he is not competent to do any- 
thing except to keep accounts, humbug parents, and sell soup 
and vegetables. Look at the way parents are humbugged by 
those beautiful letters, “M.A.” They may belong to a scholar 
or toa fraud. In this case they belong to a fraud, because I’ve 
taken the trouble to look Mr. Archibald Bunby up in the Calendar. 
He got his B.A. degree by taking the lowest possible Botany 
Special (why, he doesn’t even pretend to teach Botany!) and the 
lowest possible General; and he got his M.A. degree, of course, 
simply by paying for it, and without being required to pass any 
further examination. I know plenty of boys of fifteen who could 
do better—as far as examinations are concerned—than the Plain 
Bun ever did. We know this, but the poor humbugged parents 
don’t know it—asarule. That ignoramus bears the same title 
as a man who has taken high honours—yourself, for instance, 
Linton.’ 

* Don’t speak of it,’ said Linton, the old classical master, sadly. 
I did well in my youth, but I’ve been a mistake ever since. I’ve 
taught boys ever since—couldn’t afford to do anything else—and 
I hate them !’ 

‘Yes, you have hard luck, but I would sooner be you than be 
that arch-humbug Bunby. He makes ws humbugs as well by his 
idiotic regulations. What is the use of trying to prevent us from 
smoking ? You, Bradby, go over to Guildford almost every half, 
and what do you do when you get there?’ 

‘I smoke,’ said the snappish, red-headed little mathematician. 
‘I smoke, and I drink, and I play the marker at the Green Lion, 
as you know perfectly well. The Plain Bun says I go there to seé 
relations, damn him!’ 

‘ And what do you do, Linton, about smoking ?’ 
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‘You know. I don’t want to be dishonest, but it’s the one 
consolation I’ve got, and I only do it once a week. I walk far 
away every Sunday afternoon over the common, and I smoke two 
pipes.’ 

‘And I,’ Vane went on, ‘am worse than either of you, for I 
smoke my pipe in the big shrubbery at the far end of the garden 
every single night Iam here. We are three humbugs, manufac- 
tured by the arch-humbug P 

At this moment there was a knock at the door, and the school 
butler presented himself. ‘Mr. Bunby’s compliments, and he 
would be glad to speak to Mr. Vane, if convenient to him, at once 
in the study.’ 

‘Down in a minute,’ said Vane. ‘I hope he won’t want me 
for long,’ he added to the others when the butler had disappeared. 
‘I must explain to him that he’s keeping me from my pipe.’ 

‘Do,’ remarked Bradby grimly. ‘He won’t keep you after 
that.’ 

Mr. Bunby’s study was very different to the common sitting- 
room of his assistant masters. It was much larger and loftier. It 
was not tastefully furnished, because Mr. Bunby did not happen to 
have any taste, but the carpet was soft and thick, there were several 
luxurious easy-chairs, and one or two elaborate and ingenious 
writing-desks to aid Mr. Bunby in the paths of scholarship. When 
Vane entered, the first thing he noticed was a sheet of crumpled 
white paper spread out in the centre of the central table, under 
the glare of the gas, while in the very centre of this sheet lay in 
all their naked hideousness two large cigars. They formed a kind 
of axis around which Mr. Bunby slowly revolved, clutching occa- 
sionally at his red beard as if in a spasm of indignation, or gazing 
at those two large cigars as if they had broken his heart. 

‘Vane,’ he faltered—like most principals he could make his 
voice falter to perfection, and at any moment—‘look at them! 
look at them!’ 

‘I see,’ said Vane—‘ cigars!’ He might have added that, as 
far as one could judge from a casual glance, they were rather good 
cigars. 

‘On my soul, Vane!’ said Bunby, ‘I feel almost inclined to 
stop all half-holidays for ever and ever.’ Vane had a horrible 
impulse to say ‘ Amen!’ but he resisted it, and Bunby went on. 
‘This afternoon I went out for a walk, alone, and I suppose I 
had got about three miles away from Redhurst, when, coming 
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suddenly round a corner, I saw two of my army class, Stretton and 
Pilbury, sitting on a gate under my very nose—my very nose, if 
you please—smoking cigars!’ Mr. Bunby, who had paused in his 
course to say this, now began once more to revolve round the table 
in a slow agony. 

‘Take a seat, Vane,’ he continued. ‘They threw their cigars 
away directly they saw me, but they were too late. I simply 
asked them quite calmly if they had any more, and Stretton, your 
favourite Stretton, whom you're always praising, produced from his 
pocket the two which you see there. He’d obviously been intend- 
ing to make a practice of it. I found out that they had paid no 
less than one shilling each for those cigars—a perfectly absurd 
price to pay—at least, I should think so, but of course I don’t 
pretend to know anything about that. I told them to go straight 
back to Redhurst, and that I would see them in my study when I 
returned.’ 

‘ And what have you done?’ asked Vane. 

‘Well, that was the difficulty. What was I todo? I couldn’t 
let that kind of thing go on. It was absolutely necessary to make 
an example; and yet I couldn’t afford to lose two pupils. Besides, 
Pilbury has three brothers, all of whom ought to come here. I 
know you like Stretton, and think Pilbury’s going to the dogs; 
but I disagree with you. I think otherwise. So I told Stretton 
that for some time past I had not liked his tone at all, and that I 
should ask his father to remove him at the end of the week. I 
gave Pilbury a severe lecture, and warned him against being led 
away by other boys, and finally said that, as I had nothing serious 
against him with the exception of this offence, I should pass it 
over. NowI hope you think that I’ve done right, as I always try 
todo. I should like to hear your opinion.’ 

Paul Vane was furious. Stretton was a high-spirited, plucky 
young fellow, after Vane’s heart—thoughtless enough, but with 
nothing radically wrong in him, and willing to do anything—even 
to work hard—for a master who treated him fairly and sympa- 
thetically. Pilbury was two years older than Stretton, stupid and 
idle, and would never do any good. 

‘If you want my real opinion,’ said Vane, ‘I think that 
arrangement is most unjust. You ruin Stretton by taking away 
his character, and you let that thankless lout Pilbury go free. I 
do not think, myself, that you need expel either; but if you expel 
one, you must expel both.’ 
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Mr. Bunby vehemently objected that Vane was talking 
nonsense. Two expulsions meant a very serious loss to him. He 
had no wish to ruin Stretton’s career; but Stretton should have 
thought of that before he purchased those cigars. For some time 
Vane argued his point, but it was of no use. Mr. Bunby might 
want to hear an opinion, but that did not mean that he had the 
least intention of being influenced by it. 

‘It’s not a bit of good for you to talk, Vane. I’ve told 
Stretton he’s to go, and he will go; and that’s my last word. I'd 
do a good deal to oblige you, but I can’t let such offences as that 
go unpunished. I don’t think I need detain you. I’m only sorry 
that you can’t look at it in the right spirit, the spirit in which I 
myself look at it.’ 

Vane said nothing more just then; he hurried off to his bed- 
room to get his pipe and pouch, and then let himself out by the 
masters’ door into the garden. In the concealment of the shrub- 
bery, and over his first pipe, he vowed that if Bunby kept Pilbury 
and expelled Stretton he would himself send in his resignation. 

But in the meantime the hand of destiny was at work. 

Archibald Bunby felt himself so shocked and distressed by all 
that had happened that he felt he owed it to himself to take 
a little stimulant. He generally felt that he owed it to himself 
about this time of night, and he generally paid the debt. The 
stimulant was gin-and-water; and when a man drinks gin-and-water 
from preference you may conjecture something about his character. 
The first glass did him very little good, but the second enabled 
him to forget his present worries and lose himself in memories. 
He meditated over his old days at Cambridge. He had always 
been a very careful man, even when he was at college; but it had 
not been necessary for him to be quite as good an example thenas 
now. He had, in fact, occasionally indulged himself with a little 
cheap dissipation. Gin was one of the factors of the dissipation ; 
he remembered with sorrow that twice in those unregenerate days 
he had made himself a little drunk with gin. He had been a 
smoker too. He had smoked Manilla cheroots at threepence 
each, and how he had enjoyed them! And how hard he had 
found it at first to break himself of the habit of smoking! But 
he had done it. ‘ A will of iron,’ Mr. Bunby murmured to him- 
self, ‘a will of iron.’ And, with due consideration for the worry 
and annoyance that Stretton and Pilbury had caused him, he 
mixed himself a third glass of gin-and-water. As he sipped it 
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things began to appear more roseate, and he grew still more proud 
of himself. He remembered how he had given away all his 
smoking materials except the little silver cigar-cutter which he 
wore at the end of his watch-chain. A girl whom he had met in 
the race-week had given it him, together with her hand and heart. 
She had, however, married someone else. Still he felt a sentimental 
regard for the cigar-cutter. It must have been years since he had 
used it. Would it work now? But why ask that question, when 
there were no cigars on which to try it—except those two on the 
table. He had forgotten them, and now he picked one of them 
up—merely to try the cigar-cutter. Why could not Stretton and 
Pilbury have shown a little of the firmness which always had 
characterised himself ? 

He took another sip of the gin-and-water. 

It was not as if they had his temptations. The principal of a 
private school, harassed and worried, might be tempted to try the 
solace of tobacco. Doctors would probably recommend it in such 
acase. It did not do to disregard what the doctors said. Cigars 
which cost a shilling each would be very good cigars. If left 
about they might prove to be a temptation to the butler. Ile 
must put them away. 

In the meantime he took a longer sip at the glass by his side. 
Then he stared into the fire-place, and then he looked at the time. 
Everybody must have gone to bed. It was very hot in the house, 
and it would be delightfully cool in the shrubbery at the end of 
the garden. 

Suddenly he sprang from his seat, gulped down the remainder 
of his gin-and-water, thrust the cigar which he had just snipped 
and a box of matches into his pocket, and rushed out into the 
garden. He tore down to the shrubbery as if there had been a 
train there which he was anxious to catch, and took up his position 
on a garden seat out of view of the house. Then slowly and delibe- 
rately he lit that cigar and smoked it. What bliss—what unholy 
bliss—it was! 

His bliss would have been considerably less if he had known 
that about ten yards away from him Paul Vane was watching him 
with a joy so deep and overpowering that it threatened every 
moment to break out into loud and intempestive laughter. Vane 
waited until Bunby had finished his cigar and gone back to the 
house ; then after a minute or two he himself returned, letting 
himself in at the masters’ door by his latch-key. As he undressed 
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that night he formed a very pretty and dramatic little plan, and 
chuckled overit. ‘No, you wicked old hypocrite,’ he said to him- 
self, ‘I don’t think you'll expel Stretton—I don’t much think 
you'll expel anybody.’ It did not strike Vane that there had been 
anything deceitful in his own conduct—that is, anything for 
which he himself was responsible. His own conduct, it seemed 
to him, was the natural result of Bunby’s absurd regulations. If 
he was a humbug, as he had called himself that evening, it was 
not he, but Bunby, that was responsible. 

On the following morning, at the commencement of work, 
Archibald Bunby and Paul Vane sat facing one another at opposite 
ends of the large class-room in which they both taught. Their 
respective classes were down at their seats preparing work. Paul 
Vane was writing in pencil a few sentences which he was intending 
to put up presently on the blackboard, to be turned into idiomatic 
French. Mr. Bunby was running through an ode of Horace, with 
the help of a ‘Globe’ translation which he kept carefully con- 
cealed. Throughout the room there prevailed that pin-dropping 
silence on which the principal of Redhurst prided himself. 

Then Paul Vane pushed back his chair, making sufficient 
noise to attract Bunby’s attention. He walked to the blackboard, 
and fixed it so that not only his own class but Mr. Bunby himself 
could see what was written on it. He paused a moment, and 
then wrote up the first sentence in a round legible hand. 

*1. Why do you not smoke ?—Because it is an expensive and 
very disgusting habit.’ 

Mr. Bunby’s lips parted slightly, and he kept his eyes fixed on 
the blackboard. The two next sentences followed in quick 
succession: 

‘2. We ought always to set a good example to others.’ 

‘3. Where were you last night ?—I was in the shrubbery at the 
end of the garden. But why did you go there ?’ 

This was altogether too much for Mr. Archibald Bunby. He did 
not know what might be coming next. He hurriedly pencilled a 
few words on a scrap of paper, folded it up, and sent it across by 
one of his own class to Paul Vane. Vane read it with inward glee 
but with no outward sign of emotion. It ran as follows :— 

‘You can tell Stretton that I have forgiven him at your inter- 
cession.—A. B.’ 

Vane slipped the note into his pocket, and added the next 
sentence on the blackboard. 
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‘4, I had gone to look for moths, which always fly by night.’ 

Mr. Bunby gave a sigh of relief, and called up his own class to 
construe their Horace. 

When morning-school was over, Vane sent a boy to fetch 
Stretton to him in the class-room, which was now available for a 
confidential interview, the boys being all outside in the play- 
ground. 

‘ Stretton,’ said Vane—and the triumph which he felt made 
him unusually magisterial in his manner—‘ I was pained and sur- 
prised to hear from Mr. Bunby last night that he had found it 
necessary to expel you. Your work and behaviour, as far as I 
have had an opportunity of judging them, had, however, up to this 
point given me every satisfaction; and in consideration of that I 
asked Mr. Bunby, as a personal favour to myself, to overlook your 
offence. You will be pleased to hear that he has done so.’ 

‘Thanks awfully, sir,’ said Stretton. ‘I was fearfully cut up 
about it, but I thought you'd get me off, because > He paused 
in some embarrassment. 

‘Why, my boy?’ asked Vane kindly. 

‘ Because, sir, you see, I knew that you thought the same way 
as I did about smoking ?’ 

‘How could you possibly know anything of the kind ?’ 

‘Well, I can hardly say.’ 

‘ But I insist.’ 

‘Well, sir, after the Plain Bun—I mean, after Mr. Bunby had 
expelled me I didn’t consider that I belonged to the school any 
more, or that I need trouble about the rules. And Pilbury 
hadn’t given up his cigars when I gave up mine. SoI got one of 
Pilbury’s cigars last night, and let myself out through Wilkins’s 
bedroom window. And I went down to the shrubbery to smoke 
it, and when I got there I saw-—’ 

‘Not another word,’ said Vane hurriedly, ‘not another word. 
I quite understand you. Of course Icould explain everything to 
you, but I think it would be better simply to say nothing about 
it to any one.’ 

And Stretton thought so too. 
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THE BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN. 


A DANISH ACCOUNT OF THE ACTION. 


On March 12, 1801, a great British fleet got under weigh in the 
roads of Yarmouth. It consisted of twenty ships of the line anda 
large number of frigates, brigs, and bomb vessels. Its destination 
being Copenhagen, its course was laid for the Cattegat in the 
Danish waters. The fleet was under the command of Admiral Sir 
Hyde Parker ; the renowned Nelson, the hero of the Nile, being 
second in command. On board the fleet was a land force con- 
sisting of a line regiment, two companies of rifles,and a detach- 
ment of artillery, the whole under the command of Col. Stewart ; 
also a minister-plenipotentiary, Mr. Vansittard, whose mission it 
was to make a last attempt to induce Denmark to abandon the 
League of Armed Neutrality. He left the fleet at Skagen and pro- 
ceeded in a fast sailing frigate direct to the Danish capital. But 
as the Danish Government refused any negotiations while Eng- 
land maintained her hostile attitude, he accomplished nothing, 
and soon after left Copenhagen accompanied by Drummond, the 
British Minister Resident at the Danish Court. 

After a stormy passage the fleet was at last sighted above the 
entrance to the Sound, where it hovered for several days waiting 
for a fair wind before it attempted to force the passage of the 
fortress of Kronborg. At last a northerly wind sprung up during 
the night of March 29, and the following morning the whole fleet 
sailed with a fresh breeze towards the mouth of the Sound, which 
is commanded by the castle of Kronborg, the traditional Prince 
Hamlet’s Castle, near the town of Elsinore, at the entrance to the 
strait that separates Denmark from the coast of Sweden. The 
Castle opened a brisk fire, but the fleet, after casting a few bombs 
into the town, prudently gave the castle a wide berth and sheered 
off to the Swedish coast, beyond the range of its guns. Although 
Gustavus IV. was a member of the Armed Neutrality League, no 
fortifications had been erected on the Swedish side to bar the 
passage of the hostile fleet. It was successfully accomplished, and 
towards nightfall the British Armada came to an anchor in a 
widely extended line between the Isle of Hveen and Copenhagen ; 
the southern ships being within four miles of the Danish capital. 
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Although the fortress of Kronborg had not been able to hinder the 
passage of the fleet, yet it detained it for some days, while Parker 
was waiting for a fair wind. It was a precious time gained for the 
Danes, who worked day and night in preparing for the coming 
conflict. 

Already in the month of January had the Danish Government, 
in view of the strained relations with England, commenced prepa- 
rations to make her fleet effective, but even if time had been 
sufficient, it would have been impossible to man it, seeing that the 
great majority of Danish seamen were absent in distant seas in 
peaceable merchantmen, and had not yet had time to respond to 
the call of arms in defence of their country. Accordingly a make- 
shift was adopted. Along the sea front of the city were anchored 
a line of old men of war, condemned hulks, mastless and with the 
spar-deck cut away, the only top-hamper being a jury pole 
for signalling purposes and to show the pennant. Astern, of 
course, flowed the split flag of old Denmark, the Danebrog, a 
white cross in a red field. These hulks were moored fore and aft 
and in a position sufficiently removed from the city to protect it 
and the arsenals from the guns and bombs of the enemy.! 

The water of the Sound is nowhere of considerable depth, and 
between Saltholm and the city a great shoal (the Middle ground) 
divides it in two channels, the eastern known as the Dutchdeep 
and the western as the Kingsdeep. To the west of this last is 
another shoal, called the Refshaleground, on the northern extremity 
of which is the strong fort or battery of the Threecrowns. In the 
Kingsdeep along this Refshale shoal the Danish line of defence 
had taken up its position. The first ship at the south was Proves- 
teen [touchstone], next to that Vagrien, then Vylland, Danne- 
broge, Sjelland, and Holsteen. Between these hulks, or blockships 
as they were called, were some frigates, prams, and a floating bat- 
tery. Only the prams Rensbory and Nyborg and two small 
corvettes carried sails. Sjelland and Holsteen were still in the 
service, full-rigged ships but with no sails bent, for which there was 
indeed no use, as they, like the other Danish ships, were immo- 
vable, being moored fore and aft. Sjalland was a 74-gun ship ; 
the hulks carried from 50 to 60 each, but as they all were 
stationary, only the starboard batteries could be used. 

1 Why we did not utilise the effective ships available is hard to say. To the 


last it was believed {that England was notin earnest. The actual departure of 
the British fleet roused at last the nation to a sense of its danger. 
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The Northern Division, which did not take part in the action, 
was supported on one side by the Threecrown battery and on the 
other by the City Castle. It consisted of two great block ships, 
Elephanten 70, and Mars 64 guns, and a movable squadron of 
two line-of-battle ships, a frigate and two brigs, under the command 
of Steen Bille, the hero of Tripolis. The brunt of battle was 
borne by the immovable line of defence under Commodore Olfert 
Fisher, whose flag flew on the Dannebroge. 

As soon as it was known in Copenhagen that the British fleet 
was off the Sound, business came at once to a standstill, and 
all able-bodied men hastened to make ready for the coming con- 
flict. A noble enthusiasm prevailed among all classes. The love 
of the fatherland and the old flag were stimulated by the poets of 
the day, and recollections were awakened of our old victories in 
the days of Juel, Hvidfeldt, and Tordenskjold. Our last naval 
war terminated early in the eighteenth century, and we had 
enjoyed an uninterrupted peace for eighty years. The students 
of the University enrolled themselves as volunteers, a thousand 
strong, and were at drill from morning to night. Their band 
must probably have been the best ever known, as it comprised 
the whole orchestra of the Royal Theatre, who volunteered their 
services. Although there was a great scarcity of seamen, yet the 
manning of the ships was readily effected. All sorts and condi- 
tions of men reported themselves ready to fight for their flag and 
country; but these people who were thus to contend with the 
veterans of old England consisted, apart from militia and artil- 
lerists, mainly of farmers, artisans, and day-labourers—a scratch 
crew with hardly a sailor in twenty. It may safely be said the 
greater part had never handled a gun till a few days before the 
battle, during which the gun drill never ceased. A few of the 
officers had seen service in their younger days in the English and 
French navy, but the majority had yet to receive their baptism of 
fire. The number was limited, too, and most of the lieutenants 
were skippers and mates of merchant ships serving as such. The 
Commander-in-Chief, Olfert Fisher, was considered an able sea- 
man, and had saved his ship in a hurricane at the Cape of Good 
Hope, while several foreign men-of-war went ashore with the loss 
of nearly their whole crews; but like most of his officers he had 
never smelt powder. To oppose with such material the splendid 
English battle-ships, manned by trained seamen inured to war, 
and commanded by the renowned Nelson himself, seemed indeed 
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an act of temerity, yet, in the result, it proved by no means so 
audacious as it appeared. 

In the meantime, the British fleet remained where it was 
during two whole days; its time being occupied in ascertaining 
the depths of water in the Dutchdeep, the left channel looking 
south. At the edge of the Middle ground some small craft were 
anchored as a guide to the great battle-ships. 

At a council of war held on board the London, Parker’s flag- 
ship, several officers doubted that an attack upon the ‘strong’ 
position of the Danes could prove successful; but Nelson held a 
different opinion, and boldly offered to annihilate the Danish line 
of defence within an hour if the admiral would give him ten ships 
of the line and all the frigates and bomb-ships. The offer was 
accepted, and Parker added two more liners. In the course of the 
protracted battle, Sir Hyde is said to have remarked that it was a 
‘devilish long hour’ that Nelson took to make his promise good. 
The council then discussed the plan of attack. Some of the 
captains were in favour of an attack on the northern wing, whilst 
others recommended an attack from the south. On the north, the 
Danish line was supported by the strong battery of the Three- 
crowns (sixty guns), to engage which, Nelson remarked, would 
indeed be ‘to take the bull by the horns.’ The southern division 
was much weaker and had no support, and an attack from that 
point would have the additional advantage of cutting Copenhagen 
off from any possible relief from Russia or Sweden. Nelson’s 
opinion prevailed the more as a brisk southerly breeze had sprung 
up, which would be a fair wind for the British after having passed 
the eastern channel. During the night Nelson explored person- 
ally in an open boat the Dutchdeep with the leadline, strange to 
say, without being noticed or molested by the Danes. The day 
after, he made a fresh reconnaisance in the frigate Amazon. 
On the morning of April 1, his fleet weighed and stood south- 
ward. It comprised in all thirty-six sail, of 1,190 guns, with a 
crew of upwards of 7,000 men. Parker’s division of eight ships of 
the line kept cruising between Hveen and the city, menacing the 
Danish northern wing.! 

1 The Danish line of defence carried 630 guns, and the Crown battery 60, 
manned by 5,063 men. The British had a decided superiority in ships, guns, and 
men, and had the action taken place in the open sea, the Danes would have been’ 
nowhere; but in this case the attacking party had to solve the difficult problem 
of navigating an intricate and little-known channel, running the risk of stranding 


several of their ships and unable to secure a retreat. Nelson’s action was bold 
in the extreme; but he trusted to his lucky star, and it did not fail him. 
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Nelson made the passage of the Dutchdeep in short tacks, and 
as the wind died away he dropped his anchor about 8 P.M. at 
the southern end of the Middle ground, at the opening of the 
Kingsdeep, where the Danish ships were lying. The ships 
anchored close together, with just enough room to swing. Later 
in the evening, a mortar battery on the island of Amager threw 
some bombs, but soon ceased, under the mistaken idea that the 
bombs did not reach. It was, however, observed on board the 
Prévesteen that they fell pretty close, but all communications 
having been broken off with the shore, the captain of the Danish 
ship was unable to apprise the battery of the fact. A continued 
bombardment would, at any rate, have had the effect of keeping the 
enemy awake and on the alert. As it was, he had an undisturbed 
rest on the night preceding the battle. In the Danish ships, the 
raw crews were kept at their gun drill throughout the night. 

Day had hardly broken when Nelson signalled his captains to 
repair on board the Elephant to receive his last instructions. The 
pilots were then summoned—that is, the merchant captains and 
mates who had been engaged in the Baltic trade, and who were 
supposed to be somewhat acquainted with the navigation of these 
narrow waters. But at the last moment, to the consternation of 
Nelson, none could be found to undertake the risk of piloting 
the huge ships in this narrow channel. Finally, the master of 
the Bellona, Alexander Briarley, was induced to assume this 
tremendous responsibility. 

Accordingly, at half-past nine on the morning of Thursday, 
April 2, the fleet weighed anchor and approached the Kingsdeep, 
with a fair wind from the south-east, the current setting north- 
ward. On board the Danes everything was in order. Captain 
Riesbrich, of the Vagrien, who had served several years in the 
British Navy, regarded the coming of his old friends through the 
spy-glass. Turning to his officers he said, ‘Gentlemen, let us to 
breakfast. We are sure of this meal, whatever may be the case 
with dinner.’ 

Shortly after Olfert Fisher’s signal, ‘Clear ship for action!’ 
was displayed on the Dannebroge. The appearance of the 
British fleet was a magnificent spectacle as, favoured by a fresh 
and fair breeze, it neared the Danish line, ship after ship under 
their courses and with their topsails on the caps. The majestic 
procession was headed by the Hdgar (74). As she came within 
range the Privesteen sent her a broadside, accompanied with a 
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ringing hurrah. The Hdgar returned the fire, and continued her 
course until she reached her appointed position opposite the centre 
of the Danish line. The next ship, the Agamemnon, was not so 
successful. She grounded on the shoal to starboard, and was unable 
to take part in the battle. The succeeding liners, Russell and 
Bellona, also grounded, but in such a position as to use their 
batteries with full effect against the opposite Danish ships. The 
rest of the fleet followed in splendid order, and, anchoring astern 
in such a way that they could slip their cables if necessary, took 
up their stations. It was a few minutes after ten o’clock when the 
first shot was fired from the Danish side, and within half an hour 
after the action was general on the whole southern line, for to this 
the English in the beginning limited their attack. Being masters 
of the movements of their ships, they did not neglect so decided 
anadvantage. The Danish ships—immovable wooden walls—had 
to accept the situation as it was. Behind the British battle-ships 
a number of frigates and smaller craft, watching their chance, 
broke through the openings and raked the Danes wherever an 
opportunity offered. 

The Prévesteen fought with two great liners, Russell and 
Polyphemus, and received besides several broadsides from the 
Defiance (Rear-Admiral Graves), Against these fearful odds the 
intrepid Lassen! and his brave first-lieutenant, Michael Bille, 
fought with splendid valour for hours. Twice the hulk got on fire, 
and twice the pennant was shot away, but the fire was got under 
and the pennant hoisted again. Close to Prévesteen the gallant 
Riesbrich fought the Jsis and Bellona, while a frigate raked him 
astern. Nelson had hoped soon to have finished the southern 
blockships and then proceeded to the attack of the northern 
division, but, as Parker said, the hour proved ‘ devilish long,’ and 
upon an officer remarking on the obstinate resistance, Nelson said, 
‘Yes; I suppose we must add an hour or two more, for these 
fellows fight well.’ 

In the city, as may well be supposed, few slept when day broke 
on that memorable morning. The churches soon filled with old 
men and women at prayer. The streets from which a glimpse of 


1 Captain Lassen, who, after the battle, when he appeared in the streets of 
Copenhagen, was the object of universal homage as the hero par excellence of the 
‘ Bloody Thursday,’ passed his last days in straitened circumstances, and died 
well-nigh forgotten. No statue commemorates his valour. Yet when he passed 
Amargertov the fishwives would rise and make him a deep courtesy. 
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the battle could be obtained were crowded, and on the church 
tower and the roofs of houses spectators clustered, watching, with 
mingled feelings of pride and terror, the progress of the great 
battle. The south-east wind drove the smoke ina mighty volume 
over the city, over which it hung in a murky pall, causing an 
unnatural darkness. The Danish hulks were almost invisible, but 
the top-hampers of the great English line-of-battle ships were 
plainly revealed, as their fire was given to leeward. The cannonade 
was deafening. Rarely, if ever, has it been granted to a people 
to witness a battle in which their sons, brothers, and husbands 
were engaged, and, as it were, under their own eyes. 

During the first hour of the battle the pram Rensborg, mis- 
understanding a signal, withdrew behind the Danish line, but 
Captain Egede, as soon as he realised his mistake, forthwith 
warped his vessel out again and continued the battle till his 
ammunition was reduced to forty cartridges. The Dannebroge, 
Olfert Fisher’s flagship, grappled with the Glatton and another liner 
till she got on fire. The Commodore then transferred his flag to 
the Holsteen; but Captain Braun continued to fight the burning 
Dannebroge till a ball carried away his right hand, when Captain 
Lemming assumed the command. Part of the crew was trying to 
extinguish the fire, while the rest fired broadside upon broadside 
and kept the enemy at bay. For a time the fire was kept under, 
but it broke out again, and the ship exploded shortly after the 
cessation of the battle. Death and destruction had raged on 
board as well as fire, and of a crew of 336 men no less than 270 
were dead and wounded, which last, with the remaining survivors, 
were with great difficulty rescued by the assistance of friends and 
foes. Gradually the battle drifted northward, where the Charlotte 
Amalia, Holsteen, and Indfodsretten sustained a frightful fire 
from the combined hostile fleet. The Indfodsretten was assailed 
by four frigates and two bomb-vessels, and was raked fore and aft. 
Captain Thurah fell early, and, soon after, his next-in-command. 
Nevertheless the crew kept on firing while a message was sent to 
the Crown Prince (Prince Regent) to demand a fresh commander. 
Captain Schrédersee, naval adjutant to the Prince, who had retired 
from the navy owing to ill-health, at once volunteered his services. 
He had hardly put his foot on the quarterdeck when a cannon-ball 
cut him in two. Shortly after the Jnd/ddsretten struck, being 
reduced to a complete wreck. It was now one o'clock, and the 
battle had raged without intermission for three hours. It was 
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then that Hyde Parker, not noticing any diminution of the Danish 
fire, began to doubt of a successful issue, and to be seriously con- 
cerned about Nelson and his ships. Accordingly he signalled his 
Vice-Admiral to discontinue the battle and draw off. Nelson was 
walking the quarterdeck of the Hlephant in great excitement. A 
shot struck the mainmast, and the splinters flew about. ‘It is a 
warm day, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘but, mark me, I would not be 
elsewhere for thousands.’ Presently an officer reported that the 
signal No. 39 was flying from the London (Sir Hyde’s flagship). 
He seemingly paid no attention, but continued his walk. The 
officer repeated the message, and asked if he should repeat the 
signal. ‘No,’ said the hero of the Nile; ‘on the contrary, keep 
my signal for close action flying, and, if necessary, nail it to the 
mast. He then resumed his walk, swinging the stump of his 
arm, as was his habit when under great excitement. ‘ Break off 
the battle,’ he repeated several times ; ‘I'll be damned if I do! 
I have only one eye, Foley, and may be allowed to be blind on 
oceasion.’ Placing a spy-glass to his blind eye, he said, ‘ Upon 
my word, I cannot see any signal.’ The battle continued, 
none of the other ships noticing Parker's signal save the 
squadron of frigates to the north nearest to Parker’s division. 
This squadron, commanded by the gallant Riou, had engaged the 
Threecrown battery, but now withdrew in obedience to Parker’s 
signal. The Amazon had fought enveloped in dense smoke, but 
as she ceased firing the Danish battery got her in full sight, and 
presently played upon her with terrible effect. ‘What will Nelson 
think of us?’ said Riou as he was sitting on a gun-carriage, badly 
wounded, encouraging his men. His clerk was killed at his side, 
and another shot killed and wounded several marines. ‘Come, 
children,’ he cried, ‘ let us all die together!’ Atthe same instant 
a shot made an end of his gallant life. 

At half-past one o’¢lock the pram the Nyborg was so badly 
crippled that Captain Rothe had to cut his hawsers and draw out 
in a sinking condition, trying to reach the inner roadstead. On his 
way he descried the pram Aggershuus in a still more helpless 
state, if possible. Although himself in sore need, he succeeded in 
towing his comrade to the Stwbben, where she soon sank, but the 
Nyborg managed to work herself to the boom near the Custom 
House, where she also foundered in shallow water, the upper part 
of the hull being above water. The crowd of spectators here 
realised how a Danish man-of-war is bound to appear when she 
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withdraws from battle—bowsprit gone, only a stump of a foremast, 
the cabin knocked to pieces, sail and cordage in rags, out of 
twenty guns only one serviceable, and her deck strewn with 
dead and wounded. 

Splendid acts of bravery were displayed on both sides in this 
hard-fought battle. On the Danish side we remember with pride 
young Villemoes and the Norwegian, young Lieutenant Miiller. 
The first youthful hero was only eighteen years old, and the 
youngest officer in the Danish Navy. Villemoes commanded a 
floating battery of twenty-four guns, which he managed to bring 
close to the counter of Nelson’s flagship, the Elephant, to which 
he clung like a hornet, in spite of all Nelson’s efforts to rid him- 
self of his annoying little antagonist. He sent shot upon shot 
into the hull of the flagship, but the deadly fire of the marines 
on the poop at last compelled him to give in. Assisted by the 
current he contrived to warp his float away and bring it safely 
under the guns of the Threecrown battery. Nelson had watched 
with admiration the conduct of the gallant young officer, and 
addressed him in the most generous language upon young Ville- 
moes being presented to him by the Prince Regent after the battle. 

A little after two o’clock Commodore Fisher was compelled to 
leave the Holsteen, which was reduced to a wreck, and transfer his 
flag to the Threecrown battery, whence he henceforth directed 
the battle. At that time Steen Bille’s squadron began to ex- 
change shots with Hyde Parker’s division, which had worked 
itself somewhat to the south against wind and current. The shots 
had little or no effect, as the distance was still considerable. The 
Danish fire now began to slacken perceptibly. The blockships 
were complete wrecks. On the most of them half the crews were 
dead and wounded, and the guns nearly all damaged and un- 
serviceable ; a further resistance was no longer possible. Brave 
Captain Lassen, who had fought for four hours from four to five 
English ships, at last struck, and left the Prévesteen literally 
riddled with shot, after the loss of half of his men and when but 
two guns remained undamaged. His gallant Lieutenant, Michael 
Bille, remained on board to look after the wounded and to throw 
the ammunition overboard. The Vagrien also succumbed in the 
unequal struggle, and was abandoned after the remaining three 
guns had been spiked and the ammunition destroyed. The rest 
of the southern ships were equally hors de combat. But as the 
fire slowed on the south, the thunder of the cannons grew louder 
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northward, where the batteries of Nyholm and the Threecrowns 
now began to engage the advancing British ships. These, how- 
ever, were, after a fierce four hours’ contest, in a very indifferent 
condition to reply to the fire of the Danish batteries now opening 
on them. During the last hour the British fire had lessened 
considerably, Nelson’s own ship firing only an occasional shot. 
Several of the great warships were in a desperate plight. The 
Argent counted seventy-five shot in her hull, of which fourteen 
were below the water-line, bowsprit shot away, the masts tottering, 
and rigging and sails in tatters. She had 122 men dead and 
wounded. The Monarch and the Isis were equally damaged ; 
but what caused the greatest anxiety to Nelson was that three of 
his heaviest liners—Ganges, Monarch, and Defiance—were drifting 
helplessly with the current towards the Danish battery, which 
opened fire upon them with terrible effect. The Ganges and 
Monarch fouled each other, and the Defiance grounded on the 
shoal, The situation was desperate, but Nelson was equal to the 
emergency. Ordering the white flag to be hoisted on the fore, 
he entered his cabin and indited the following letter:— 


‘To THE DANES, THE BROTHERS OF ENGLISHMEN.—Lord 
Nelson has orders to spare Denmark when resistance ceases; but 
if the fire continues from the Danish side Lord Nelson will be 
compelled to set on fire all the floating batteries he has taken, it 
not being in his power to save the brave Danes who have defended 


m. 
the ‘NELSON AND BRONTE. 


‘On board H.M.S. Hlephant, on the Roads of Copenhagen, 
‘ April 2nd, 1801,’ 


That the great Nelson—an exceptionally humane officer for 
his times—could have seriously intended to carry such a threat 
into execution, leaving to their fate a number of helpless prisoners 
and wounded men, enemies though they were, is not to be believed. 
He probably doubted the effect of his letter himself, but con- 
sidered it just worth a trial. It proved, however, to be a master- 
stroke of diplomacy. This letter was not addressed to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Danish line of defence, but to the Prince 
Regent. It was entrusted to Sir I’, Thesiger, who went ashore 
with it under parliamentary flag. As soon as the letter was des- 
patched, a council of war was convened on board the Elephant to - 
consider the advisability of attacking the still intact northern Danish 
division with the least damaged ships if the flag should be refused. 
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The prevailing opinion, however, was that the best plan would be 
to take advantage of the favourable wind and extricate the fleet 
from its perilous position in these shallow and little-known waters. 
If, also, Nelson’s letter had not had the desired effect, he would have 
been compelled to run the gauntlet of the formidable Threecrown 
battery, supported by Steen Bille’s squadron, and the Danish hulks 
which had struck, but were covered by the battery, would not have 
fallen into his hands. But Nelson’s good luck did not desert him. 

According to the usages of war the messenger should have 
been forced by the first Danish ship he met to proceed to the flag- 
ship; but the boat managed to reach the shore without interference, 
and Nelson’s letter was duly delivered to the Crown Prince, who 
had watched the battle from the shore, deeply moved by the 
terrible carnage. He foolishly suffered himself to entertain 
Nelson’s proposals instead of at once sending his messenger to 
Commodore Fisher, who alone was in position to judge of the real 
state of affairs. The kind-hearted but weak Prince despatched 
accordingly his Adjutant-General, Lindholm, to Lord Nelson with 
power to conclude a temporary armistice. Fisher was ordered to 
desist from hostilities and the Crown battery to cease its fire, 

It was now past four o’clock. Nelson, more astute than his foes, 
declined to negotiate with Lindholm, but sent him to Hyde 
Parker, his nominal commander-in-chief, lying miles away to the 
North. Precious time was gained, which Nelson promptly availed 
himself of in hauling out those of his ships which had drifted in 
dangerous proximity to the Crown battery, and to get the rest of 
his fleet safely past that formidable fortress, a veritable lion in the 
path. It was now obvious from what a trap he had cleverly 
managed to escape, for presently the Monarch and his own ship, 
the Elephant, struck the ground within range of the battery and 
remained immovable for several hours in spite of all efforts to 
float them. A similar fate overtook the Ganges and the frigate 
Désirée. Thus it would appear that at that critical time the 
moiety of Nelson’s fleet was either stranded or otherwise crippled 
when he hoisted the parliamentary flag and induced the Prince to 
stop the battle.' 


1 I append (from a Danish translation) an extract from a letter written by 
Capt. Thomas Fremantle, commanding the Ganges, dated two days after the 
battle. The letter is addressed to the Marquis of Buckingham. ‘. .. At that 
time Lord Nelson realised that several of our ships were so crippled that it would 
be exceedingly difficult to extricate them from their perilous position, We cut 
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The thunder of the cannon had ceased. The white flags of 
peace flew over the scene where late had raged death and destruc- 
tion. Night was coming on, the sky was overcast with heavy 
black clouds, the darkness illuminated by the burning Danne- 
broge, which at last blew up with a terrific crash a couple of 
hundred yards from the Crown battery. The English worked with 
might and main to float their stranded ships and take possession 
of the dearly-bought Danish hulks, and the Danes were busy in 
getting their wounded ashore. 

The superiority of the British, both in men and ships, in this 
obstinate action continued into the fifth hour is incontestable. 
What Nelson gained were a number of old, half-rotten hulks, so 
absolutely worthless that they were all burned the night after the 
battle. The Holsteen'! was the only Danish ship they refitted 
sufficiently to send to England with their wounded men. The 
other Danish ship believed not to be hopelessly damaged was the 
Sjalland, which the English, against the usages of war, seized 
during the truce. The flag had been shot away, but the pennant 
was still flying. However, the fine ship proved on examination to 
be so completely hulled that she was burnt with the others. 

The Danish loss amounted to 1,299 dead or wounded, that of 
the English, according to their own account, to 943. In his 
despatches Nelson states that his own ship, the Llephant, had only 
19 men dead and wounded. The London Court Journal, on the 
contrary, stated that the loss in the Elephant was 89 men. The 
number of the killed and wounded British officers is given as 68 
(20 killed and 48 wounded ), which, compared to the total loss, 943, 
is remarkable and improbable—one officer to every 13 men; on 
the Danish side fell 10 officers. 

The day after the battle Nelson went ashore. An immense 
our hawsers and went adrift. Both the Hlephant and Defiance grounded. We 
(the Ganges) and the Monarch likewise. Fortunately we fought an enemy who 
has frequently been defeated, and who failed to take advantage of our difficulties. 
Otherwise all these ships must have been lost. Through great exertions we have 
succeeded in floating them again, but you can imagine the condition of my ship, 
thus battered and with so many wounded on board.’ 

The gallant captain was unacquainted with Scandinavian history. Our naval 
record is a proud one, and the names of Juel, Hoidtfeld, and Tordenskjold may 
well compare with those of most of Engiand’s great chieftains of the deep. 

1 The Lolstcen was repaired in England, and under her new name, Nassau, had 
the strange fate to be one of the three English men-of-war (Stately, Nassau and 
Quebec) which engaged and destroyed the last Danish ship of the line, Christian 
Yrederick, in the Cattegat soon after the bombardment and capture of the Danish 
fleet in 1807. In this action fell Lieut. Villemoes, the young hero of 1801. 
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mass of people waited for him at the Custom House Stairs, and 
followed him without any demonstration as he was driven in a 
court carriage to the Royal Palace. In his conversations with the 
Prince Regent and the Danish officers he was all courtesy and 
suavity. He declared that he had been present in 105 engage- 
ments, but none so terrible as the last. ‘The French and 
Spanish fight well,’ he observed, ‘but they could not have stood 
for an hour such a fire as the Danes had done for more than 
four.” Upon his request the Prince presented to him young 
Villemoes. ‘The young gentleman deserves to be made an 
admiral, he said.’ To which the Prince replied, ‘ If I made all my 
brave officers admirals, there would be no captains and lieutenants 
left.” However, fine words butterno parsnips. Nelson could well 
afford to be courteous and generous to his late foes. The negotia- 
tions proceeded slowly till the startling news arrived in Copen- 
hagen that the Emperor Paul had been murdered. Knowing that 
his successor was favourably disposed to England, an armistice of 
fourteen weeks was agreed upon, Denmark abandoning an active 
participation in the League of Armed Neutrality, and Nelson 
surrendering the prisoners taken in the Danish hulks. In the 
course of the year the Czar Alexander concluded a peace with 
England, without consulting Denmark and Sweden, in which the 
principle of neutrality was entirely set aside. Denmark, deceived 
and abandoned by Russia, had to follow suit, and the League of 
Armed Neutrality became henceforth a dead letter. 

The Battle of Copenhagen was no doubt lost by the Danes, but 
that action cannot in fairness be reckoned among England’s 
‘ glorious’ victories. Nelson’s success was won more by diplomacy 
than by force of arms. No medals were granted for that victory, 
and the rejoicings in London soon died away when it came to be 
known that the victory was mainly owing to a clever ruse on the 
part of the great hero. 

In little Denmark the ‘bloody Maunday Thursday’ is not 
forgotten. We count it our Day of Honour (vor Hedersdag) when 
we bore the brunt of battle against a splendid British fleet com- 
manded by the immortal Nelson himself, the greatest hero who ever 
trod a deck, and that our first battle after an uninterrupted peace 
of eighty years. The naval record of old England stands unsur- 
passed among the nations, and she can well afford to be generous, 
not to say just, to her Danish antagonist in 1801, who undoubtedly 
proved that the old Viking blood still fowed in his veins and 
animated his courage. 
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I pon’r like Menken. 

Undoubtedly he is a clever—almost a brilliantly clever man, 
but he is, to my mind, just a trifle too unconventional in his 
ideas. 

He is, however, very good company, and I have passed a good 
many evenings with him, over a pipe, and will acquit him of ever 
having bored me. 

I went to his lodgings with him a few nights ago from the 
club, and soon found myself seated in an arm-chair by the fireside, 
with a pipe in my mouth and a glass of most excellent whisky- 
and-water beside me. We talked of many things, till at length, 
I forget how, the conversation turned on murders and murderers. 

Some time previous, London, and indeed the whole country, 
had been appalled by a series of ghastly murders, all apparently 
committed by the same hand, though in no case was a clue 
afforded by which the murderer might be discovered. 

Menken explained a theory of his own on the subject as novel 
as it was startling, when the subject turned to circumstantial 
evidence and its value. 

‘ After all,’ I said, ‘in ninety-nine murders out of a hundred, 
circumstantial evidence and motive are the only helps to convic- 
tion. No one in his senses commits a murder if there is any one 
looking on!’ 

‘No,’ said Menken slowly, ‘ people prefer doing these things 
in private, if possible. But sometimes they are not aware that 
there ave witnesses.’ 

He paused and filled his pipe. 

‘It is not everyone,’ he went on, ‘who has been a secret 
witness of a murder, but J have.’ 

‘You?’ I exclaimed. 

Menken nodded. 

‘ Was he convicted and hanged ?’ I asked. 

‘It wasn’t a “he,” but a “she,”’ said Menken, smiling. 
‘And “she” was not convicted and hanged, or even tried.’ 

‘But surely you ’ I was beginning, when Menken broke in. 

‘My dear fellow, nothing .I could have said could have 
convicted the woman. It was a very odd case altogether; one of 
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the most ingenious things I ever heard of. I will tell you the 
story, if you like ; it will be simpler than your getting it out of 
me by cross-examination. 

‘ About four years ago I was travelling in Switzerland. In the 
course of my rambles I reached Tauserwald. I was much taken 
with the place: the scenery was superb, the hotel old-fashioned 
but delightfully comfortable. 

‘ There were several people staying there besides myself, but as 
I am a gregarious sort of fellow I was rather glad of it. After I 
had been there about a fortnight, on entering the dining-room for 
dinner I noticed some new arrivals. Among them was a party of 
three English: an old gentleman, his young wife, and a daughter 
of the old gentleman’s by a former marriage. The daughter, 
poor girl, was blind. She was about twenty, and looked delicate. 
I cannot say she was pretty, but yet she was not unpleasing. The 
old boy, her father, was just like other old English gentlemen 
you see about. 

‘The wife was decidedly pretty; she was about eight-and- 
twenty, fair, with grey eyes, and a most undeniable figure. They 
seemed to be well off, but they did not hold much intercourse 
with the rest of the inmates of the hotel. 

‘You know I rather pride myself on my powers of observation. 
Though I made no sort of acquaintance with the party, I used to 
watch them and study them, as I do all my fellow-creatures whom 
I come across. 

‘I was not long in finding out three facts. First, that the old 
gentleman was madly fond of his wife and indifferent to his 
daughter; secondly, that the daughter adored her father and did 
not like his wife ; thirdly, that the wife hated them both. 

‘I was all the more pleased with my perception of these facts, 
inasmuch as no one else in the hotel had the least idea of the 
situation ; outwardly, there was perfect harmony in the trio. 

‘One morning, after the party had been in the hotel about a 
week, the old gentleman did not appear as usual at breakfast, and, 
in reply to inquiries, his wife said that he was not feeling well. 
In the course of the day, the doctor, an Englishman by the way, 
was sent for, and, in the evening, the landlord, who was as angry 
with the old man as if he had got his illness on purpose, told me 
confidentially, with tears of rage, that the old gentleman had been 
pronounced by the doctor to be ill of gastric fever, and that the 
case was serious. The landlord’s anxiety was not without reason. 
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The fact could not be concealed, and visitors began to leave in 
haste. Only a few besides me remained on. I am not in the 
least nervous about illness, and I had no intention of leaving the 
place for such a cause, a resolve which raised me greatly in the 
landlord’s esteem. 

‘One morning, about ten days after the old gentleman’s seizure, 
I met the doctor coming down stairs. He looked much less 
anxious than for some days past, indeed there was an expression 
almost of satisfaction on his face. 

‘“ How is your patient?” I asked. 

‘“The crisis is past, or almost past,” he answered cheer- 
fully. “He owes his life, if he pulls through, to the nursing 
of his daughter and his wife, especially the daughter, who is a 
trump! He is now asleep, and upon that sleep everything 
depends. If he wakens in three or four hours of his own accord, 
he will be safe in all human probability. Everything depends 
on his sleep. I have told the landlord to give strict orders to 
every servant to be most careful; there must be no noise of 
any sort. If he were wakened suddenly, the shock would kill 
him as certainly as if you fired a pistol through his brain; I have 
just told his wife this; all that is wanted is—sleep.” 

‘The doctor nodded to me as he went down the steps from the 
hotel, smiling as if anticipating a triumph for his art. 

‘ Monsieur,” said a voice at my elbow. I turned, and saw 
my friend the landlord. ‘ Monsieur knows,” said he, smiling 
sourly, “that Austrian Count who was going to be so brave ? Who 
had no fears for sickness ? Well ; that so brave man, he also is now 
frightened—he has gone, Monsieur! He went early this morning, 
making excuses, but he could not deceive me! He was frightened. 
He tried to joke; he said he could not sleep; that he had heard 
all night the ticking in the wall, which, he said, means death.” 

‘That is an English superstition too,” I said. 

‘“ Bah!” said the innkeeper, with concentrated scorn ; ‘* these 
are not times for such foolish superstitions. Monsieur has no 
such foolish fancies ? ” 

‘I laughed. ‘Ah! Monsieurisbrave! Look; the Austrian’s 
room is that very room Monsieur wished to have when he first 
came; it looks out upon the glacier, and is perhaps my best 
room. Monsieur thought he would prefer one less expensive on 
the floor above. Monsieurremembers? Well; courage deserves 
to be rewarded. Monsieur shall have the room for the same 
price as the one he has new,” 
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‘J thanked my friend the landlord. It was certainly a room I 
had coveted. The view was superb; it was nearer the dining and 
smoking-room; in every way a great improvement on the one I 
was occupying. 

‘s¢Can I have it at once?” I asked. 

*“6Oh, certainly! Of course Monsieur knows,” the landlord 
went on slowly and looking a little doubtfully at me, “that it is 
the room next to the sick-room, where that sacré old man is lying 
ill!” : 
‘T laughed, and I think the expression of my face reassured the 
landlord as to my being completely indifferent to such matters, 
for he went on :— 

‘“ Monsieur is a man! enjin—aman! The room is ready and 
at your disposal.” 

‘He was going away, but came back quickly. ‘ Only Monsieur 
will pardon me for reminding him that the doctor has ordered 
that no noise shall be made near the sick-room. He says the old 
man’s life depends on his sleeping quietly. It would be better, 
perhaps, not to move Monsieur’s luggage down till the evening.” 

‘Of course I assented ; but feeling desirous of seeing my new 
and much-coveted possession, and feeling sure of my ability to 
enter it without making any noise, I went upstairs, quietly stole 
down the corridor, and entered the room without a possibility of 
my having been heard. It was a large, bright, cheerful apart- 
ment, in the older part of the hotel. It was wainscoted with 
oak panels. The window was large, and, as I have mentioned 
before, commanded one-of the most exquisite views to be found in 
Switzerland. 

‘I looked round the room with a sense of satisfaction. I have 
told you I am observant of my fellow-creatures ; I am not less so 
of inanimate objects. I have an eye in such matters a detective 
might envy. I soon saw a mark, or cut, in the wainscoting on 
one side of the room ; it was so small that I believe many men 
might have passed days in the room without noticing it. Iam 
an inquisitive man, and I at once went to it and examined it. It 
was a chink in the wood; I stooped and looked through; the 
whole of the interior of the sick-room was visible. Three silent 
figures were the occupants. On the bed lay the old man sleep- 
ing, his grey hairs on the pillow; at the side knelt, in prayer, 
his blind daughter; behind the daughter—close behind—was the 
wife. She alone seemed living. She was drawing stealthily— 
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oh so stealthily and slowly—a small round table laden with jugs 
and medicine bottles across the floor. 

‘ At first I did not realise what she was doing; I knew she had 
every motive to be silent in her movements, but I caught sight 
of her face! It was the face of a devil! Never were eyes so 
hideously expressive of murderous hate! In a flash I understood 
it all. 

‘She was moving the table to a position such that the 
slightest movement of the kneeling figure of the blind daughter, 
praying for her father’s life, would hurl it and its fragile 
burden to the ground! ! 

‘I dare say you think I am a callous sort of fellow, but I assure 
you I was horror-struck. I would have given worlds to warn the 
poor child, but knew not how. To have called out would have 
been as fatal as the catastrophe itself. 

‘I felt stupefied—paralysed. The end came before my swim- 
ming brain could find any way to help. The poor girl rose, her 
hands still clasped. I saw the table reel—and as J, sick with 
horror, withdrew my eyes, I heard the crash, followed by a piercing 
shriek——.’ 

Menken paused. ‘Give me the whisky, old chap! Thanks.’ 

‘Did he die?’ I asked. 

‘ He was as dead as if you had fired a pistol through his brain,’ 
said Menken quietly. 

After a pause he went on. ‘I slipped out of the room before 
the hubbub began. No one ever knew I had been init. I had; 
however, to sleep in it that night ; and though you know I am not 
a superstitious fellow at all, I assure you it was a very uncomfort- 
able night. I kept starting out of my sleep, thinking I heard the 
crash and the scream next door. It took me nearly a week to get 
over it.’ 

We smoked in silence for some minutes. 

*I wonder what became of that woman!’ I said. 

‘Oh, she married again. The daughter died about a year after 
this happened, I believe.’ 

‘How did you find out ?’ I asked, a little surprised. 

‘Well, it was rather curious. I went to stay down in Devon- 
shire last summer, in a country house ; the first person I saw was 
our ingenious friend the murderess, quite cheerful and jolly; I 
took her in to dinner.’ 

Somehow I don’t like Menken, but he never bores me. 
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COUSINS GERMAN. 


For upwards of half a century we English have travelled unrest- 
ingly in German lands, have bathed in German baths, drunk of 
German springs, economised in German towns, and educated our 
children at German Polytechnicums and Conservatoriums ; yet, 
thanks to our insular custom of staying at hotels where the cook- 
ing is Anglo-French, the waiters hybrid, and the chambermaids 
Swiss, the knowledge possessed by the average Englishman of the 
manners and habits of the average German is as scanty as it is 
incorrect. It will be found that the Englishman’s belief is that 
his German cousin is a sluggish, phlegmatic, prosaic sort of person, 
with few ideas beyond his pipe and his beer. As a matter of fact, 
the German is excitable, impulsive, and quick-tempered, with an 
abnormally long tongue; while in mind he is a most curious mix- 
ture of prose and poetry, of cynical common sense and visionary 
sentimentality. He has little self-control, and no reserve at all ; 
indeed, the latter quality he neither understands nor appreciates. 
The secret of these national idiosyncrasies lies in the fact that, 
owing to political and social causes, Germany has not advanced in 
civilisation as she has advanced in power and importance. This 
assertion must not, however, be taken in an altogetber uncompli- 
mentary sense. Civilisation is a very good thing in moderation, 
but it is perhaps better to have too little of it than too much. 

In some respects social life in Germany at the present day 
affords a fairly accurate picture of social life in England nearly a 
century ago. The dinner-hour is a case in point. No highly- 
civilised nation dines heavily in the middle of the day, and then 
curls itself up to sleep for the best part of the afternoon. The 
Germans, however, cling to their ‘ Mittagessen,’ and it would, 
perhaps, be awkward to alter the time of the meal, since that 
would necessitate the invention of a new word for ‘dinner.’ In 
more aristocratic German circles the dinner-hour varies from 
three to five, a custom that reminds one of the abnormally long 
evenings and endless ‘round games’ enjoyed by Jane Austen’s 
heroines. Worst of all, however, are the formal entertainments 
in Germany, such as the ‘ Tafel,’ given, fortunately, only on grand 
occasions, such as a silver-wedding, christening, or birthday. 
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Dinner usually begins at three or four o’clock, and continues with 
slight interruptions of singing, acting, and speech-making, until 
twelve o’clock the next morning. Our English dinner-parties, 
even at the worst and dreariest early Victorian era, could never 
have attained such dimensions, if only from the fact that neither 
English tongues nor English stomachs can stand the same amount 
of wear and tear as their German equivalents. 

When an Englishman makes his first acquaintance with Ger- 
many, he is generally struck by the politeness of the people, 
except, of course, the post-office and railway officials. He is quite 
embarrassed by the invariable ‘ Bitte sehr’ with which his modest 
‘Danke’ is received. He observes with envy and admiration the 
graceful ease with which a German raises his hat and utters his 
‘Guten Tag,’ or ‘ Adieu,’ as he enters or leaves a railway carriage 
or a shop, his unfailing presence of mind and savoir faire in 
society, his wonderful flow of conversation onany topic that may be 
introduced. He can kiss an elderly lady’s hand without looking 
a fool, and he will take the trouble to talk to and draw out the 
shyest schoolgirl of seventeen. It must be allowed that the 
German girl is better off in society than her English or American 
cousin. Instead of being compelled to make conversation for, and 
amuse her cavalier, or else be voted a bore, it is her part to be 
talked to, entertained, and paid court to. She is even considered 
inclined to be fast if she takes an equal share in the conversation. 

But to return to manners and the reverse side of the medal. 
When the Englishman finds himself on familiar terms in German 
society, his ideas respecting Teutonic politeness undergo a change, 
or rather he discovers that fine manners do not invariably prove 
the possession of good breeding. Tor example, at a party where 
English strangers are present it is the commonest thing for the 
guests to discuss English politics, habits, and customs, with a 
candour only equalled by their ignorance of the subject. A 
German gentleman will cheerfully inform his English neighbour 
that there is no music in England except ‘ Katzenmusik’; or that 
the English Army was defeated in every battle in Egypt; or else 
that the English are, taken as a whole, a brutal and arrogant race. 
If any one resents these flowery compliments, the most unfeigned 
surprise is evinced by the rest of the company. It is so kind, so 
charitable of them, they consider, to tell the ignorant foreigner of 
his little faults and failings. The only way for an Englishman to 
hold his own in such society is to turn the conversation upon the 
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subject of India and the English colonies, with an occasional allu- 
sion to the superiority of our Navy. This has the instant effect of 
reducing the German, if not to silence, at least to a more subdued 
and respectful frame of mind. 

Another trait which in England would scarcely be looked upon 
as the height of good breeding, is the habit of asking innumer- 
able personal questions, even of almost complete strangers. But 
most startling of all is the constant discussion, especially at meals, 
of the proper treatment of that very important object, from a 
German point of view, the ‘ Magen.’ The Magen is looked upon 
as a kind of idol with a capricious and often evil disposition. It 
must always be considered and propitiated. Sacrifices must fre- 
quently be made to it, and in the summer it must be taken to 
some fashionable watering-place to undergo a ‘Kur.’ It really 
might be thought that the Germans hold, with certain of the 
ancient philosophers, that their souls are situated in their 
stomachs. 

One of the most striking proofs of the backward state of civili- 
sation in Germany is the undoubted inferiority of the women to 
the men. This is to be noticed in all ranks and conditions of 
life, and is the more curious since the German girl usually 
receives an admirable education, not only in ‘ book-learning,’ but 
also in cookery and needlework. Yet after her marriage she 
accepts her position as the ‘ Hausfrau’ and ‘ Hausmutter,’ with 
few ideas or aspirations beyond her kitchen and her nursery, and 
no topics of conversation except the iniquity of her servants and 
the extravagance of her neighbours. Her husband, on the other 
hand, is, as a rule, original and intelligent, and would be an agree- 
able conversationalist, if he were not too argumentative and self- 
opinionated. In theatrical matters the same contrast may be 
noticed. The actors are invariably better than the actresses, the 
tenors and baritones outshine the sopranos and contraltos; even the 
male ballet dancers are more agile and graceful than their short- 
petticoated colleagues. 

There are one or two particulars in which it must candidly be 
allowed our German cousins set us an excellent example. Per- 
haps the most important of these is their national thoroughness. 
They possess that capacity for taking infinite pains which has 
been incorrectly defined as genius. Honest, minute, untiring 
industry is the secret of their success as scientists, as antiquarians, 
and as musicians. Thanks to the comparatively uncivilised state 
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ofthe country, cheap competition does not flourish in Germany to 
the same extent as in England, and the German tradesman has not 
yet become a past-master in the noble art of ‘scamping.’ Onthe 
other hand, in crafts that require clever fingers and a light touch 
he is still some way behind. 

» $It may freely be acknowledged that our cousins understand 
the art of living better than we. The struggle to ‘keep up 
appearances’ is almost unknown, simply because there is no dis- 
grace in being poor. The most infinitesimal economies are prac- 
tised, and so far from being ashamed of them, the German ‘ Haus- 
frau’ proclaims them with triumphant self-complacency. No 
unnecessary expense is incurred for servants, one cheerful, hard- 
working slavey sufficing, with the mistress’s help, to serve even a 
well-to-do household. Instead of wasting their money in a futile 
attempt to appear better off than they are, or to outshine their 
neighbours, the Germans spend their spare cash upon well-earned 
recreation. Theatres, concerts, foreign travel, take the place of 
butler, jobbed brougham, and bad dinner-parties. Germany is 
essentially the paradise for poor gentility, not because everything 
is cheap by any means, but because the mode of life is simple and 
expectations are small. 

The motto ‘ Live and let live’ is, we should imagine, that held 
in most esteem in the Fatherland. One hears of no temperance 
agitators, district visitors, or vestry meetings; no guilds, bands 
or societies for the practice of all the Christian virtues, though 
there are ‘ Vereins’ in plenty for the practice of music and good 
fellowship. The poor are left to manage their own affairs, except 
that they are compelled to insure against sickness and old age. 
They work longer hours and lead harder lives than the English 
poor, but they have more amusements of a wholesome kind, and 
manage to enjoy themselves without getting drunk, in spite of the 
lack of a Blue Ribbon Army. 

The Germans, more especially those of the Lutheran persua- 
sion, are not a church-going race. The men are for the most 
part avowed free-thinkers. The best among them are moral rather 
than religious, refusing to be fettered by any doctrine or creed, 
but leading upright lives, for their own satisfaction and for the 
benefit of the community. The women, if they belong to the 
‘unco’ guid,’ attend church once a fortnight or so, otherwise half- 
a dozen times a year is thought sufficient. A really good and 
pious German lady once informed the writer that if she went to 
church every Sunday she would be considered quite eccentric, 
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while if she refused to go to a party or theatre on the ground that 
it would be breaking the Sabbath, her friends would certainly be 
requested to place her under proper restraint. No doubt the 
national objection to church-going is partly due to the length 
and dreariness of the services. It must require uncommon 
patience and a highly devout frame of mind to endure chorales 
sung with most exasperating deliberation, and sermons an hour or 
more in length. 

It requires some courage in the space of a short article to touch 
at all upon such an inexhaustible subject as the German language, 
whose very copiousness forms the worst stumbling-block in the 
path of the English student; indeed, the despair of the latter 
generally reaches its climax when he finds himself expected to 
learn, remember, and use in the right place, at least a dozen 
equivalents for each of our useful little verbs, ‘to put,’ and ‘to 
get.’ But while far from wishing that our own should ever equal 
the German language in ‘ pomp and circumstance,’ it is as well to 
mention that there are two or three words contained in the latter 
which we might adopt with much advantage, since in each case 
we have the ‘ thing’ without the power to express it. First, then, 
let us introduce the word ‘ Backfisch,’ for we have the Backfisch 
always with us. She ranges from fifteen to eighteen years of age, 
keeps a diary, climbs trees secretly, blushes on the smallest provo- 
cation, and has no conversation. She is the feminine counterpart 
of the hobbledehoy, and is a mixture of the hoyden, the bread- 
and-butter miss, and the ingénue of the French stage. As we 
possess no one descriptive term for her, we might, for convenience 
sake, adopt the German ‘ Backfisch,’ although it is not a pretty 
word, and the derivation is slightly obscure. 

Then there is the verb to ‘ bummeln,’ which isan almost exact 
equivalent of the French ‘flaner.’ Now the nearest that the 
English language approaches to this word is in our ‘stroll’ or 
‘lounge,’ but to ‘ bummeln’ means a great deal more than either 
of these. It means to walk slowly down a much-frequented street, 
such as Unter den Linden, in Berlin, or Prager Strasse, in Dres- 
den, or the left side of Regent Street, at the most fashionable 
hour of the day, to stop and look in at the photograph shops that 
you have seen a hundred times before, to stare at all the prettiest 
women you meet, and criticise them to the friend who accom- 
panies you, to look with the eye of a would-be connoisseur at the 
horses that pass, to talk and smoke unceasingly, and when you 
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have reached the bottom of the street to turn round and repeat 
the whole performance, finally ending in a restaurant or a Bier- 
garten. We do not ‘bummeln’ so much or so thoroughly as the 
Germans, but still we do it sufficiently to require a proper word 
for it. 

Lastly, there is the convenient, and, for ladies, really indis- 
pensable verb, to ‘schwiirmen.’ The best definition of this word 
seems to be the falling in love in a purely impersonal manner 
with the artistic or intellectual gifts of any more or less distin- 
guished man or woman. It is possible, for example, to ‘ schwiir- 
men’ for actors, singers, authors, doctors, military commanders, 
preachers, and painters. A German girl can schwirmen for any 
or all of these, whether they be male or female, and openly avow 
the same, without even her mother taking alarm. She can send 
bouquets to one, and write for autographs from another, buy 
photographs of a third, and, in short, play at suffering from a 
grand passion in the most innocent and enjoyable fashion. A 
man can schwirmen, too, but the objects of his ‘ schwirmerei’ 
very seldom happen to be of his own sex. They are usually of the 
artistic profession, and pretty as well as talented. Now English 
people are no whit behind their German cousins in the practice of 
‘schwiirming,’ but they are sadly hampered by having no term 
wherewith to express their enthusiasm which shall never be 
liable to misconstruction or misinterpretation. Therefore it is 
much to be wished that into the next English dictionary that is 
published the words ‘ Backfisch,’ ‘bummeln,’ and ‘schwirmen’ 
may be introduced. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the English are looked 
upon in a more favourable light in Germany at the present time 
than they were a few years ago, notably during the illness and 
short reign of the Emperor Frederick. The Germans still regard 
some of our national habits and customs as eccentric, and even 
unseemly, but that we have no right to resent, since we amply 
return the compliment. Still, they make more allowances for us 
than formerly. If we are somewhat brusque in manner, and 
wanting in the due observance of forms and ceremonies, yet we 
are believed to mean well. We are generally considered to be a 
straightforward, trustworthy sort of people, and particularly satis- 
factory in our business relations. Altogether, it may be said that 
for the time being a really ‘ cousinly’ feeling prevails between 
the English and the Germans, and for the sake of both nations it 
is to be hoped that this may long continue. 
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BY A. CONAN DOYLE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘MICAH CLARKE,’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 
HOW SIR NIGEL WROTE TO TWYNHAM CASTLE. 


On the morning after the jousting, when Alleyne Edricson went, 
as was his custom, into his master’s chamber to wait upon him in 
his dressing and to curl his hair, he found him already up and 
very busily at work. He sat at a table by the window, a deer- 
hound on one side of him and a Jurcher on the other, his feet 
tucked away under the trestle on which he sat, and his tongue in 
his cheek, with the air of a man who is much perplexed. A sheet 
of vellum lay upon the board in front of him, and he held a pen 
in his hand, with which he had been scribbling in a rude school- 
boy hand. So many were the blots, however, and so numerous 
the scratches and erasures, that he had at last given it up in 
despair, and sat with his single uncovered eye cocked upwards at 
the ceiling, as one who waits upon inspiration. 

‘By Saint Paul!’ he cried, as Alleyne entered, ‘you are the 
man who will stand by me in this matter. I have been in sore 
need of you, Alleyne.’ 

‘God be with you, my fair lord!’ the squire answered. ‘I 
trust that you have taken no hurt from all that you have gone 
through yesterday.’ 

‘Nay; I feel the fresher for it, Alleyne. It has eased my 
joints, which were somewhat stiff from these years of peace. I 
trust, Alleyne, that thou didst very carefully note and mark the 
bearing and carriage of this knight of France; for it is time, now 
when you are young, that you should see all that is best, and 
mould your own actions in accordance. This was a man from 
whom much honour might be gained, and I have seldom met 
any one for whom I have conceived so much love and esteem. 
Could I but learn his name, I should send you to him with my 
cartel, that we might have further occasion to watch his goodly 
feats of arms.’ 
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‘It is said, my fair lord, that none know his name save only 
the Lord Chandos, and that he is under vow not to speak it. So 
ran the gossip at the squires’ table.’ 

‘ Be he who he might, he was a very hardy gentleman. But I 
have a task here, Alleyne, which is harder to me than aught that 
was set before me yesterday,’ 

‘Can I help you, my lord?’ 

‘That indeed you can. I have been writing my greetings to 
my sweet wife; for I hear that a messenger goes from the prince 
to Southampton within the week, and he would gladly take a 
packet for me. I pray you, Alleyne, to cast your eyes upon what 
I have written, and see if they are such words as my lady will 
understand. My fingers, as you can see, are more used to iron 
and leather than to the drawing of strokes and turning of letters, 
What then? Is there aught amiss, that you should stare so?’ 

‘It is this first word, my lord. In what tongue were you 
pleased to write ?’ 

‘In English; for my lady talks it more than she doth 
French.’ 

‘Yet this is no English word, my sweet lord. Here are four 
t’s and never a letter betwixt them.’ 

‘By St. Paul! it seemed strange to my eye when I wrote it,’ 
said Sir Nigel. ‘They bristle up together like a clump of lances. 
We must break their ranks and set them farther apart. The word 
is “that.” Now I willread it to you, Alleyne, and you shall write 
it out fair; for we leave Bordeaux this day, and it would be great 
joy to me to think that the Lady Loring had word from me.’ 

Alleyne sat down as ordered, with a pen in his hand and a 
fresh sheet of parchment before him, while Sir Nigel slowly 
spelled out his letter, running his forefinger on from word to word. 

‘That my heart is with thee, my dear sweeting, is what thine 
own heart will assure thee of. All is well with us here, save that 
Pepin hath the mange on his back, and Pommers hath scarce yet 
got clear of his stiffness from being four days on ship-board ; and 
the more so because the sea was very high, and we were like to 
founder on account of a hole in her side, which was made by a 
stone cast at us by certain sea-rovers, who may the saints have in 
their keeping, for they have gone from amongst us, as have young 
Terlake and two-score mariners and archers, who would be the 
more welcome here, as there is like to be a very tine war, with 
much honour and all hopes of advancement ; for which I go to 
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gather my Company together, who are now at Montaubon, where 
they pillage and destroy; yet I hope that, by God’s help, I may 
be able to show that I am their master, even as, my sweet lady, I 
am thy servant.’ ‘How of that, Alleyne?’ continued Sir Nigel, 
blinking at his squire, with an expression of some pride upon his 
face. ‘Have I not told her all that hath befallen us?’ 

‘You have said much, my fair lord; and yet, if I may say so, 
it is somewhat crowded together, so that my Lady Loring can, 
mayhap, scarce follow it. Were it in shorter periods . 

‘Nay, it boots not how you marshal them, as long as they 
are all there at the muster. Let my lady have the words, and 
she will place them in such order as pleases her best. But I 
would have you add what it would please her to know.’ 

‘ That will I,’ said Alleyne, blithely, and bent to the task. 

‘My fair lady and mistress,’ he wrote, ‘God hath had us in 
His keeping, and my lord is well and in good cheer. He hath 
won much honour at the jousting before the prince, when he 
alone was able to make it good against a very valiant man from 
France. Touching the moneys, there is enough and to spare 
until we reach Montaubon. MHerewith, my fair lady, I send my 
humble regards, entreating you that you will give the same to 
your daughter, the Lady Maude. May the holy saints have you 
both in their keeping is ever the prayer of thy servant, 

‘ ALLEYNE EDRICSON.’ 

‘ That is very fairly set forth,’ said Sir Nigel, nodding his bald 
head as each sentence was read to him. ‘And for thyself, Alleyne, 
if there be any dear friend to whom you would fain give greeting, 
I can send it for thee within this packet.’ 

‘ There is none,’ said Alleyne, sadly. 

‘ Have you no kinsfolk, then ?’ 

‘ None, save my brother.’ 

‘Ha! I had forgot that there was ill-blood betwixt you. But 
are there none in all England who love thee?’ 

‘None that I dare say so.’ 

‘ And none whom you love ?’ 

‘ Nay, I will not say that,’ said Alleyne, 

Sir Nigel shook his head and laughed softiy to himself. ‘I 
see how it is with you,’ hesaid. ‘ Have I not noted your frequent 
sighs and vacant eye? Is she fair?’ 

‘She is indeed,’ cried Alleyne from his heart, all tingling at 
this sudden turn of the talk, 
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* And good ?’ 

‘ As an angel.’ 

‘ And yet she loves you not ?’ 

‘Nay, I cannot say that she loves another. 

‘Then you have hopes ?’ 

‘I could not live else.’ 

‘Then must you strive to be worthy of her love. Be brave 
and pure, fearless to the strong and humble to the weak; and so, 
whether this love prosper or no, you will have fitted yourself to 
be honoured by a maiden’s love, which is, in sooth, the highest 
guerdon which a true knight can hope for.’ 

‘ Indeed, my lord, I do so strive,’ said Alleyne; ‘ but she is so 
sweet, so dainty, and of so noble a spirit, that I fear me that I 
shall never be worthy of her.’ 

‘By thinking so you become worthy. Is she, then, of noble 
birth ?’ 

‘She is, my lord,’ faltered Alleyne. 

‘Of a knightly house ?’ 

“Fea,” 

‘ Have a care, Alleyne, have a care!’ said Sir Nigel, kindly. 
‘The higher the steed, the greater the fall. Hawk not at that 
which may be beyond thy flight.’ 

‘ My lord, I know little of the ways and usages of the world,’ 
cried Alleyne, ‘but I would fain ask your rede upon the matter. 
You have known my father and my kin: is not my family one of 
good standing and repute ?’ 

‘ Beyond all question.’ 

‘And yet you warn me that I must not place my love too 
high.’ 

‘Were Minstead yours, Alleyne, then, by St. Paul! I cannot 
think that any family in the land would not be proud to take you 
among them, seeing that you come of so old a strain. But while 
the Socman lives Ha, by my soul! if this is not Sir Oliver’s 
step I am the more mistaken.’ 

As he spoke, a heavy footfall was heard without, and the 
portly knight flung open the door and strode into the room. 

‘ Why, my little coz,’ said he, ‘I have come across to tell you 
that I live above the barber’s in the Rue de la Tour, and that 
there is a venison pasty in the oven and two flasks of the right 
vintage on the table. By St. James! a blind man might find the 
place, for one has but to get in the wind from it, and follow the 
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savoury smell. Put on your cloak, then, and come, for Sir Walter 
Hewett and Sir Robert Briquet, with one or two others, are 
awaiting us.’ 

‘ Nay, Oliver, I cannot be with you, for I must to Montaubon 
this day.’ . 

‘To Montaubon? But I have heard that your Company is to 
come with my forty Winchester rascals to Dax.’ 

‘If you will take charge of them, Oliver. For I will go to 
Montaubon with none save my two squires and two archers. 
Then, when I have found the rest of my Company, I shall lead 
them to Dax. We set forth this morning.’ 

‘Then I must back to my pasty,’ said Sir Oliver. ‘ You will 
find us at Dax, I doubt not, unless the prince throw me into 
prison, for he is very wrath against me.’ 

‘ And why, Oliver ?’ 

‘Pardieu! because I have sent my cartel, gauntlet, and de- 
fiance to Sir John Chandos and to Sir William Felton.’ 

‘To Chandos? In God’s name, Oliver, why have you done 
this ?’ 

‘ Because he and the other have used me despitefully.’ 

* And how ?’ 

‘Because they have passed me over in choosing those who 
should joust for England. Yourself and Audley I could pass, 
coz, for you are mature men; but who are Wake, and Percy, and 
Beauchamp? By my soul! I was prodding for my food into a 
camp-kettle when they were howling for their pap. Is a man of 
my weight and substance to be thrown aside for the first three 
half-grown lads who have learned the trick of the tilt-yard? But 
hark ye, coz, I think of sending my cartel also to the prince.’ 

‘Oliver! Oliver! You are mad!’ 

‘Not I, i’ faith! I care not a denier whether he be prince or 
no. By Saint James! I see that your squire’s eyes are starting 
from his head like a trussed crab. Well, friend, we are all three 
men of Hampshire, and not lightly to be jeered at.’ 

‘ Has he jeered at you then ?’ 

‘Pardieu! yes. Old Sir Oliver’s heart is still stout,” said 
one of his court. ‘ Else had it been out of keeping with the rest 
of him,” quoth the prince. ‘And his arm is strong,” said 
another. ‘So is the backbone of his horse,” quoth the prince. 
This very day I will send him my cartel and defiance.’ 

‘Nay, nay, my dear Oliver, said Sir Nigel, laying his hand 
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upon his angry friend’s arm. ‘ There is naught in this, for it was 
but saying that you were a strong and robust man, who had need 
of a good destrier. And as to Chandos and Felton, bethink you 
that if when you yourself were young the older lances had ever 
been preferred, how would you then have had the chance to earn 
the good name and fame which you now bear? You do not ride 
as light as you did, Oliver, and I ride lighter by the weight of my 
hair, but it would be an ill thing if in the evening of our lives 
we showed that our hearts were less true and loyal than of old. 
If such a knight as Sir Oliver Buttesthorn may turn against his 
own prince for the sake of a light word, then where are we to 
look for steadfast faith and constancy ?’ 

‘Ah! my dear little coz, it is easy to sit in the sunshine and 
preach to the man in the shadow. Yet you could ever win me 
over to your side with that soft voice of yours. Let us think no 
more of it then. But, holy Mother! I had forgot the pasty, and 
it will be as scorched as Judas Iscariot! Come, Nigel, lest the 
foul fiend get the better of me again.’ 

‘For one hour, then; for we march at mid-day. Tell Aylward, 
Alleyne, that he is to come with me to Montaubon, and to choose 
one archer for his comrade. The rest will to Dax when the 
prince starts, which will be before the feast of the Epiphany. 
Have Pommers ready at mid-day with my sycamore lance, and 
place my harness on the sumpter mule.’ 

With these brief directions, the two old soldiers strode off 
together, while Alleyne hastened to get all in order for their 


journey. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


HOW THE THREE COMRADES GAINED A MIGHTY TREASURE, 


It was a bright crisp winter’s day when the little party set off 
from Bordeaux on their journey to Montaubon, where the missing 
half of their Company had last been heard of. Sir Nigel and 
Ford had ridden on in advance, the knight upon his hackney, 


while his great war-horse trotted beside his squire. Two hours’ 


later Alleyne Edricson followed ; for he had the tavern reckoning 
to settle, and many other duties which fell to him as squire of the 
body. With him came Aylward and Hordle John, armed as of 
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old, but mounted for their journey upon a pair of clumsy Landes 
horses, heavy-headed and shambling, but of great endurance, and 
capable of jogging along all day, even when between the knees of 
the huge archer, who turned the scale at two hundred and seventy 
pounds. They took with them the sumpter mules, which carried 
in panniers the wardrobe and table furniture of Sir Nigel ; for the 
knight, though neither fop nor epicure, was very dainty in small 
matters, and loved, however bare the board or hard the life, that 
his napery should still be white and his spoon of silver. 

There had been frost during the night, and the white, hard 
road rang loud under their horses’ irons as they spurred through 
the east gate of the town, along the same broad highway which 
the unknown French champion had traversed on the day of the 
jousts. The three rode abreast, Alleyne Edricson with his eyes 
cast down and his mind distrait, for his thoughts were busy with 
the conversation which he had had with Sir Nigel in the morning. 
Had he done well to say so much, or had he not done better to have 
said more? What would the knight have said had he confessed 
to his love for the Lady Maude? Would he cast him off in dis- 
grace, or might he chide him as having abused the shelter of his 
roof? It had been ready upon his tongue to tell him all when 
Sir Oliver had broken in upon them. Perchance Sir Nigel, with 
his love of all the dying usages of chivalry, might have contrived 
some strange ordeal or feat of arms by which his love should be 
put to the test. Alleyne smiled as he wondered what fantastic 
and wondrous deed would be exacted from him. Whatever it was, 
he was ready for it, whether it were to hold the lists in the court 
of the King of Tartary, to carry a cartel to the Sultan of Baghdad, 
or to serve a term against the wild heathen of Prussia. Sir Nigel 
had said that his birth was high enough for any lady, if his fortune 
could but be amended. Often had Alleyne curled his lip at the 
beggarly craving for land or for gold which blinded man to the 
higher and more lasting issues of life. Now it seemed as though 
it were only by this same land and gold that he might hope to 
reach his heart’s desire. But then, again, the Socman of Min- 
stead was no friend to the Constable of Twynham Castle. It 
might happen that, should he amass riches by some happy fortune 
of war, this feud might hold the two families aloof. Even if 
Maude loved him, he knew her too well to think that she would 
wed him without the blessing of her father. Dark and murky was 
it all; but hope mounts high in youth, and it ever fluttered over 
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all the turmoil of his thoughts like a white plume amid the 
shock of horsemen. | 
If Alleyne Edricson had enough to ponder over as he rode 
through the bare plains of Guienne, his two companions were 
more busy with the present and less thoughtful of the future. 
Aylward rode for half a mile with his chin upon his shoulder, look- 
ing back at a white kerchief which fluttered out of the gable | 
window of a high house which peeped over the corner of the battle- 
ments. When at last a dip of the road hid it from his view, he } 
cocked his steel cap, shrugged his broad shoulders, and rode on | 





with laughter in his eyes, and his weather-beaten face all ashine 
with pleasant memories. John also rode in silence, but his eyes 
wandered slowly from one side of the road to the other, and he 
stared and pondered, and nodded his head like a traveller who 
makes his notes and saves them up for the re-telling. 

‘ By the rood!’ he broke out suddenly, slapping his thigh with 
his great red hand, ‘I knew that there was something a-missing, 
but I could not bring to my mind what it was.’ 

‘What was it then?’ asked Alleyne, coming with a start out of 
his reverie. 

‘Why, it is the hedgerows,’ roared John, with a shout of 
laughter. ‘The country is all scraped as clear as a friar’s poll. 
But, indeed, I cannot think much of the folk in these parts. Why 
do they not get to work and dig up these long rows of black and 
crooked stumps which I see on every hand? A franklin of Hamp- 
shire would think shame to have such litter upon his soil.’ 

‘Thou foolish old John!’ quoth Aylward. ‘You should know 
better, since I have heard that the monks of Beaulieu could squeeze 
a good cup of wine from their own grapes. Know, then, that if 
these rows were dug up the wealth of the country would be gone, 
and mayhap there would be dry throats and gaping mouths in 
England, for in three months’ time these black roots will blossom 
and shoot and burgeon, and from them will come many a good 
shipload of Médoc and Gascony which will cross the narrow seas. 
But see the little church in the hollow, and the folk who cluster 
in the churchyard! By my hilt! it is a burial, and there is a 
passing-bell!’ He pulled off his steel cap as he spoke and crossed 
himself, with a muttered prayer for the repose of the dead. 

‘There too,’ remarked Alleyne, as they rode on again, ‘that 
which seems to the eye to be dead is still full of the sap of life, 
even as the vines were. Thus God hath written Himself and His 
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laws very broadly onall that is around us, if our poor dull eyes and 
duller souls could but read what He hath set before us.’ 

‘Ha! mon petit,’ cried the bowman, ‘you take me back to 
the days when you were new-fledged, as sweet a little chick as ever 
pecked his way out of a monkish egg. I had feared that in gain- 
ing our debonair young man-at-arms we had lost our soft-spoken 
clerk. In truth, I have noted much change in you since we came 
from Twynham Castle.’ 

‘Surely it would be strange else, seeing that I have lived in a 
world so new tome? Yet I trust that there are many things in 
which I have not changed. If I have turned to serve an earthly 
master, and to carry arms for an earthly king, it would be an ill 
thing if I were to lose all thought of the great high King and 
Master of all, whose humble and unworthy servant I was ere ever 
I left Beaulieu. You, John, are also from the cloisters, but I 
trow that you do not feel that you have deserted the old service 
in taking on the new.’ 

‘IT am a slow-witted man,’ said John, ‘and, in sooth, when I 
try to think about such matters it casts a gloom upon me. Yet 
I do not look upon myself as a worse man in an archer’s jerkin 
than I was in a white cowl, if that be what you mean.’ 

‘You have but changed from one white company to the other,’ 
quoth Aylward. ‘ But, by these ten finger-bones! it is a passing 
strange thing to me to think that it was but in the last fall of the 
leaf that we walked from Lyndhurst together, he so gentle and 
maidenly, and you, John, like a great red-limbed, overgrown moon- 
calf ; and now here you are as sprack a squire and as lusty an archer 
as ever passed down the highway from Bordeaux, while I am still 
the same old Samkin Aylward, with never a change, save that I 
have a few more sins on my soul and a few less crowns in my 
pouch. But I have never yet heard, John, what the reason was 
why you should come out of Beaulieu.’ 

‘There were seven reasons,’ said John, thoughtfully. ‘The 
first of them was that they threw me out.’ 

‘Ma foi! camarade, to the devil with the other six! That is 
enough for me, and for thee also. I can see that they are very 
wise and discreet folk at Beaulieu. Ah! mon ange, what have you 
in the pipkin?’ 

‘It is milk, worthy sir,’ answered the peasant-maid who stood 
by the door of a cottage with a jug in herhand. ‘Would it please 
you, gentles, that I should bring you out three horns of it ?’ 
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‘Nay, ma petite, but here is a two-sous piece for thy kindly 
tongue and for the sight of thy pretty face. Ma foi! but she has 
a bonne mine. I have a mind to bide and speak with her.’ 

‘Nay, nay, Aylward,’ cried Alleyne. ‘Sir Nigel will await us, 
and he in haste.’ 

‘True, true camarade! Adieu, ma chérie! mon cceur est 
toujours 4 toi. Her mother is a well-grown woman also. See 
where she digs by the wayside. Ma fvi! the riper fruit is ever the 
sweeter. Bon jour, ma belle dame! God have you in his keep- 
ing! Said Sir Nigel where he would await us?’ 

‘At Marmande or Aiguillon. He said that we could not pass 
him, seeing that there is but the one road.’ 

‘Ay, and it isa road that I know as I know the Midhurst 
parish butts,’ quoth the bowman. ‘Thirty times have I journeyed 
it, forward and backward, and, by the twang of string! I am wont 
to come back this way more laden than I went. I have carried 
all that I had into France in a wallet, and it hath taken four 
sumpter mules to carry it back again. God’s benison on the man 
who first turned his hand to the making of war! But there, 
down in the dingle, is the church of Cardillac, and you may see 
the inn where three poplars grow beyond the village. Let us on, 
for a stoup of wine would hearten us upon our way.’ 

The highway had lain through the swelling vineyard country, 
which stretched away to the north and east in gentle curves, with 
many a peeping spire and feudal tower, and cluster of village 
houses, all clear cut and hard in the bright wintry air. To their 
right stretched the blue Garonne, running swiftly seawards, with 
boats and barges dotted over its broad bosom. On the other side 
lay a strip of vineyard, and beyond it the desolate and sandy 
region of the Landes, all tangled with faded gorse and heath and 
broom, stretching away in unbroken gloom to the blue hills 
which lay low upon the farthest sky-line. Behind them might 
still be seen the broad estuary of the Gironde, with the high 
towers of Saint André and Saint Remi shooting up from the 
plain. In front, amid radiating lines of poplars, lay the riverside 
townlet of Cardillac—grey walls, white houses, and a feather of 
blue smoke. 

‘This is the “ Mouton d’Or,”’ said Aylward, as they pulled up 
their horses at a whitewashed, straggling hostel. ‘What ho 
there!’ he continued, beating upon the door with the hilt of his 
sword, ‘Tapster, ostler, varlet, hark hither, and a wannion on 
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your lazy limbs! Ha! Michel, as red in the nose as ever! Three 
jacks of the wine of the country, Michel—for the air bites 
shrewdly. I pray you, Alleyne, to take note of this door, for I 
have a tale concerning it.’ 

‘Tell me, friend,’ said Alleyne to the portly red-faced inn- 
keeper, ‘has a knight and a squire passed this way within the 
hour?’ 

‘ Nay, sir, it would be two hours back. Was he a small man, 
weak in the eyes, with a want of hair, and speaks very quiet 
when he is most to be feared ?’ 

‘The same,’ the squire answered. ‘But I marvel how you 
should know how he speaks when he is in wrath, for he is very 
gentle-minded with those who are beneath him.’ 

‘Praise to the saints ! it was not I who angered him,’ said the 
fat Michel. 

‘Who, then?’ 

‘It was young Sieur de Crespigny of Saintonge, who chanced 
to be here, and made game of the Englishman, seeing that he 
was but a small man and hath a face which is full of peace. But 
indeed this good knight was a very quiet and patient man, for he 
saw that the Sieur de Crespigny was still young and spoke from 
an empty head, so he sat his horse and quaffed his wine, even as 
you are doing now, all heedless of his clacking tongue.’ 

‘ And what then, Michel ?’ 

‘Well, messieurs, it chanced that the Sieur de Crespigny, 
having said this and that, for the laughter of the varlets, cried 
out at last about the glove that the knight wore in his coif, 
asking if it was the custom in England for a man to wear a great 
archer’s glove in his cap. Pardieu! I have never seen a man get 
off his horse as quick as did that stranger Englishman. Ere the 
words were past the other’s lips he was beside him, his face nigh 
touching, and his breath hot upon his cheeks. “I think, 
young sir,” quoth he softly, looking into the other’s eyes, “ that 
now that I am nearer you will very clearly see that the glove is not 
an archer’s glove.” ‘ Perchance not,” said the Sieur de Crespigny 
with a twitching lip. ‘Nor is it large, but very small,” quoth 
the Englishman. “ess large than I had thought,” said the 
other, looking down, for the knight’s gaze was heavy upon his eye- 
lids. ‘ And in every way such a glove as might be worn by the 
fairest and sweetest lady in England,” quoth the Englishman. 
“It may be so,” said the Sieur de Crespigny, turning his face 
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from him. “Iam myself weak in the eyes, and have often taken 
one thing for another,” quoth the knight, as he sprang back into 
his saddle and rode off, leaving the Sieur de Crespigny biting his 
nails before my door. Ha! by the five wounds, many men of war 
have drunk my wine, but never one who was more to my fancy 
than this little Englishman.’ 

‘By my hilt! he is our master, Michel,’ quoth Aylward, ‘and 
such men as we do not serve under a laggart. But here are four 
deniers, Michel, and God be with you! En avant, camarades! for 
we have a long road before us.’ 

At a brisk trot the three friends left Cardillac and its wine- 
house behind them, riding without a halt past St. Macaire, and 
on by ferry over the river Dorpt. At the farther side the road 
winds through La Réolle, Bazaille, and Marmande, with the 
sunlit river still gleaming upon the right, and the bare poplars 
bristling up upon either side. John and Alleyne rode silent on 
either side, but every inn, farm-steading, or castle brought back 
to Aylward some remembrance of love, foray, or plunder, with 
which to beguile the way. 

‘There is the smoke from Bazas, on the farther side of 
Garonne,’ quoth he. ‘There were three sisters yonder, the 
daughters of a farrier, and, by these ten finger-bones ! a man might 
ride for a long June day and never set eyes upon such maidens. 
There was Marie, tall and grave, and Blanche petite and gay, and 
the dark Agnes, with eyes that went through you like a waxed 
arrow. I lingered there as long as four days, and was betrothed 
to them all ; for it seemed shame to set one above her sisters, and 
might make ill blood in the family. Yet, for all my care, things 
were not merry in the house, and I thought it well to come away. 
There, too, is the mill of Le Souris. Old Pierre Le Carron, who 
owned it, was a right good comrade, and had ever a seat and a 
crust for a weary archer. He was a man who wrought hard at all 
that he turned his hand to; but he heated himself in grinding 
bones to mix with his flour, and so through over diligence he 
brought a fever upon himself and died.’ 

‘Tell me, Aylward,’ said Alleyne, ‘ what was amiss with the 
door of yonder inn that you should ask me to observe it.’ 

‘Pardieu! yes, I had well-nigh forgot. What saw you on yonder 
door ?’ 

‘I saw a square hole, through which doubtless the host may 
peep when he is not too sure of those who knock.’ 
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‘And saw you naught else?’ 

‘I marked that beneath this hole there was a deep cut in the 
door, as though a great nail had been driven in.’ 

‘ And naught else?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Had you looked more closely you might have seen that there 
was a stain upon the wood. The first time that I ever heard my 
comrade Black Simon laugh was in front of that door. I heard 
him once again when he slew a French squire with his teeth, he 
being unarmed and the Frenchman having a dagger.’ 

‘And why did Simon laugh in front of the inn-door?’ asked 
John. 

‘Simon isa hard and perilous man when he hath the bitter 
drop in him ; and, by my hilt! he was born for war, for there is little 
sweetness or rest in him. This inn, the “Mouton d’Or,” was kept 
in the old days by one Francois Gourval, who had a hard fist and 
a harder heart. It was said that many and many an archer coming 
from the wars had been served with wine with simples in it, until 
he slept, and had then been stripped of all by this Gourval. Then 
on the morrow, if he made complaint, this wicked Gourval would 
throw him out upon the road or beat him, for he was a very lusty 
man, and had many stout varlets in his service. This chanced to 
come to Simon’s ears when we were at Bordeaux together, and he 
would have it that we should ride to Cardillae with a good hempen 
cord, and give this Gourval such a scourging as he merited. Forth 
we rode then, but when we came to the “ Mouton d’Or,” Gourval 
had had word of our coming and its purpose, so that the door was 
barred, nor was there any way into the house. “ Let us in, good 
Master Gourval!” cried Simon, and “ Let us in, good Master 
Gourval! ” cried I, but no word could we get through the hole in 
the door, save that he would draw an arrow upon us unless we 
went on our way. Well, Master Gourval,” quoth Simon at last, 
“this is but a sorry welcome, seeing that we have ridden so far 
just to shake you by the hand.” “Canst shake me by the hand 
without coming in,” said Gourval. ‘And how that?” asked Simon. 
“‘ By passing in your hand through the hole,” said he. ‘“‘ Nay, my 
hand is wounded,” quoth Simon, “ and of such a size that I cannot 
pass it in.” That need not hinder,” said Gourval, who was hot to 
be rid of us ; “ pass in your left hand.” ‘But I have something 
for thee, Gourval,” said Simon. “ What then?” he asked. “ There 
was an English archer who slept here last week of the name of 
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Hugh of Nutbourne.” “We have had many rogues here,” said 
Gourval. ‘“ His conscience hath been heavy within him because 
he owes youa debt of fourteen deniers, having drunk wine for 
which he hath never paid. For the easing of his soul, he asked 
me to pay the money to you as I passed.” Now this Gourval was 
very greedy for money, so he thrust forth his hand for the fourteen 
deniers ; but Simon had his dagger ready, and he pinned his hand 
to the door. “I have paid the Englishman’s debt, Gourval!” 
quoth he, and so rode away, laughing so that he could scarce sit 
his horse, leaving mine host still nailed to his door. Such is the 
story of the hole which you have marked, and of the smudge upon 
the wood. I have heard that from that time English archers have 
been better treated in the auberge of Cardillac. But what have 
we here by the wayside ? ’ 

‘It appears to be a very holy man,’ said Alleyne. 

‘And, by the rood! he hath some strange wares,’ cried John. 
‘What are these bits of stone, and of wood, and rusted nails, which 
are set out in front of him?’ 

The man whom they had remarked sat with his back against 
a cherry-tree, and his legs shooting out in front of him, like 
one who is greatly at his ease. Across his thighs was a wooden 
board, and scattered over it all manner of slips of wood and knobs 
of brick and stone, each laid separate from the other, as a huckster 
places his wares. He was dressed in a long grey gown, and wore 
a broad hat of the same colour, much weather-stained, with three 
scallop-shells dangling from the brim. As they approached, the 
travellers observed that he was advanced in years, and that his 
eyes were upturned and yellow. 

‘Dear knights and gentlemen,’ he cried in a high, crackling 
voice, ‘ worthy Christian cavaliers, will ye ride past and leave an 
aged pilgrim to die of hunger? The sight hath been burned from 
mine eyes by the sands of the Holy Land, and I have had neither 
crust of bread nor cup of wine these two days past.’ 

‘By my hilt! father,’ said Aylward, looking keenly at him, ¢ it 
isa marvel to me that thy girdle should have so goodly a span and 
clip thee so closely if you have in sooth had so little to place within 
it.’ 

‘Kind stranger,’ answered the pilgrim, ‘ you have unwittingly 
spoken words which are very grievous to me to listen to. Yet I 
should be loth to blame you, for I doubt not that what you said 
was not meant to sadden me, nor to bring my sore affliction back 
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to my mind. It ill becomes me to prate too much of what I have 
endured for the Faith ; and yet, since you have observed it, I must 
tell you that this thickness and roundness of the waist is caused 
by a dropsy brought on by over haste in journeying from the house 
of Pilate to the Mount of Olives.’ 

‘There, Aylward,’ said Alleyne, with a reddened cheek, ‘let 
that curb your blunt tongue. How could you bring a fresh pang 
to this holy man, who hath endured so much and hath journeyed 
as far as Christ’s own blessed tomb ?’ 

‘May the foul fiend strike me dumb!’ cried the bowman in 
hot repentance; but both the palmer and Alleyne threw up their 
hands to stop him. 

‘I forgive thee from my heart, dear brother,’ piped the blind 
man, ‘ But, oh, these wild words of thine are worse to mine ears 
than aught which you could say of me.’ 

‘ Not another word shall I speak,’ said Aylward ; ‘ but here is a 
franc for thee, and I crave thy blessing.’ 

‘ And here is another,’ said Alleyne. 

‘And another,’ cried Hordle John. 

But the blind palmer would have none of their alms. ‘ Foolish, 
foolish pride!’ he cried, beating upon his chest with his large 
brown hand. ‘ Foolish, foolish pride! How long, then, will it be 
ere I can scourge it forth? AmI,then, never to conquer it? Oh, 
strong, strong are the ties of flesh, and hard it is to subdue the 
spirit! I come, friends, of a noble house, and I cannot bring my- 
self to touch this money, even though it be to save me from the 
grave.’ 

‘Alas! father,’ said Alleyne, ‘how then can we be of help to 
thee ?’ 

‘I had sat down here to die,’ quoth the palmer ; ‘ but for many 
years I have carried in my wallet these precious things which you 
see set forth now before me. It were sin, thought I, that my 
secret should perish with me. I shall therefore sell these things 
to the first worthy passers-by, and from them I shall have money 
enough to take me to the shrine of Our Lady at Rocamadour, where 
I hope to lay these old bones.’ 

‘ What are these treasures, then, father ?’ asked Hordle John. 
‘I can but see an old rusty nail, with bits of stone and slips of 
wood.’ 

‘ My friend,’ answered the palmer, ‘not all the money that is 
in this country could pay a just price for these wares of mine, 
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This nail,’ he continued, pulling off his hat and turning up his 
sightless orbs, ‘is one of those wherewith man’s salvation was 
secured. [I had it, together with this piece of the true rood, from 
the five-and-twentieth descendant of Joseph of Arimathea, who 
still lives in Jerusalem alive and well, though latterly much 
afflicted by boils. Ay, you may well cross yourselves, and I beg 
that you will not breathe upon it or touch it with your fingers.’ 

‘And the wood and stone, holy father?’ asked Alleyne, with 
bated breath, as he stared awe-struck at his precious relics. 

‘This cantle of wood is from the true cross, this other from 
Noah his ark, and the third is from the door-post of the temple of 
the wise King Solomon. This stone was thrown at the sainted 
Stephen, and the other two are from the Tower of Babel. Here, 
too, is part of Aaron’s rod, and a lock of hair from Elisha the 
prophet.’ 

‘ But, father,’ quoth Alleyne, ‘the holy Elisha was bald, which 
brought down upon him the revilements of the wicked children.’ 

‘It is very true that he had not much hair,’ said the palmer 
quickly, ‘and it is this which makes this relic so exceeding pre- 
cious. Take now your choice of these, my worthy gentlemen, and 
pay such a price as your consciences will suffer you to offer ; for I 
am not a chapman nora huckster, and I would never part with 
them, did I not know that I am very near to my reward.’ 

‘ Aylward,’ said Alleyne excitedly, ‘this is such a chance as few 
folk have twice in one life. The nail I must have, and I will give 
it to the Abbey of Beaulieu, so that all the folk in England may 
go thither to wonder and to pray.’ 

‘And I will have the stone from the temple,’ cried Hordle 
John. ‘ What would not my old mother give to have it hung over 
her bed?’ 

‘And I will have Aaron’s rod,’ quoth Aylward. ‘I have but 
five florins in the world, and here are four of them.’ 

‘ Here are three more,’ said John. 

‘ And here five more,’ added Alleyne. ‘ Holy father, I hand 
you twelve florins, which is all that we can give, though we 
well know how poor a pay it is for the wondrous things which 
you sell us.’ ; 

‘Down pride, down!’ cried the pilgrim, still beating upon his 
chest. ‘Can I not bend myself, then, to take this sorry sum which 
is offered me for that which has cost me the labours of a life. Give 
me the dross! Here are the precious relics, and, oh, I pray you that 
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you will handle them softly and with reverence, else had I rather 
left my unworthy bones here by the wayside.’ 

With doffed caps and eager hands, the comrades took their new 
and precious possessions, and pressed onwards upon their journey, 
leaving the aged palmer still seated under the cherry-tree. They 
rode in silence, each with his treasure in his hand, glancing at it 
from time to time, and scarce able to believe that chance had made 
them sole owners of relics of such holiness and worth that every 
abbey and church in Christendom would have bid eagerly for their 
possession. So they journeyed, full of this good fortune, until oppo- 
site the town of Le Mas, where John’s horse cast a shoe, and they 
were glad to find a wayside smith who might set the matter to 
rights. To him Aylward narrated the good hap which had befallen 
them ; but the smith, when his eyes lit upon the relics, leaned up 
against his anvil and laughed, with his hand to his side, until the 
tears hopped down his sooty cheeks. 

‘ Why, masters,’ quoth he, ‘this man is a coquillart, or seller of 
false relics, and was here in this smithy not two hours ago. This 
pail that he hath sold you was taken from my nail-box ; and as to 
the wood and the stones, you will see a heap of both outside, from 
which he hath filled his scrip.’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ cried Alleyne, ‘this was a holy man who had 
journeyed to Jerusalem, and acquired a dropsy by running from 
the house of Pilate to the Mount of Olives.’ 

‘I know not about that,’ said the smith; ‘but I know that a 
man with a grey palmer’s hat and gown was here no very long time 
ago, and that he sat on yonder stump and ate a cold pullet and 
drank a flask of wine. Then he begged from me one of my nails, 
and filling his scrip with stones, he went upon his way. Look at 
these nails, and see if they are not the same as that which he has 
sold you.’ 

‘Now may God save us!’ cried Alleyne, all aghast. ‘Is there 
no end, then, to the wickedness of humankind? He so humble, so 
aged, so loth to take our money—and yet a villain and a cheat. 
Whom can we trust or believe in?’ 

‘I will after him,’ said Aylward, flinging himself into the 
saddle. ‘Come, Alleyne, we may catch him ere John’s horse be 
shod.’ 

Away they galloped together, and ere long they saw the old 
grey palmer walking slowly along in front of them. He turned, 
however, at the sound of their hoofs, and it was clear that his blind- 
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ness was a cheat like all the rest of him, for he ran swiftly through 
a field and so into a wood, where none could follow him. They 
hurled their relics after him, and so rode back to the blacksmith’s 
the poorer both in pocket and in faith. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
HOW ROGER CLUB-FOOT WAS PASSED INTO PARADISE, 


It was evening before the three comrades came into Aiguillon. 
There they found Sir Nigel Loring and Ford safely lodged at the 
sign of the ‘ Baton Rouge,’ where they supped on good fare, and 
slept between lavender-scented sheets. It chanced, however, that 
a knight of Poitou, Sir Gaston d’Estelle, was staying there on his 
way back from Lithuania, where he had served a term with the 
Teutonic knights under the land-master of the presbytery of 
Marienberg. He and Sir Nigel sat late in high converse as to 
bushments, outfalls, and the intaking of cities, with many tales 
of warlike men and valiant deeds. Then their talk turned to 
minstrelsy, and the stranger knight drew forth a cittern, upon 
which he played the minne-lieder of the north, singing the while 
in a high, cracked voice of Hildebrand and Brunhild and Siegfried, 
and all the strength and beauty of the land of Almain. To this 
Sir Nigel answered with the romances of Sir Eglamour, and of 
Sir Isumbras, and so through the long winter night they sat by 
the crackling wood-fire answering each other’s songs until the 
crowing cocks joined in their concert. Yet, with scarce an hour 
of rest, Sir Nigel was as blithe and bright as ever as they set forth 
after breakfast upon their way. 

‘This Sir Gaston is a very worthy man,’ said he to his squires 
as they rode from the ‘Baton Rouge.’ ‘He hath a very strong 
desire to advance himself, and would have entered upon some 
small knightly debate with me, had he not chanced to have his 
arm-bone broken by the kick of a horse. I have conceived a great 
love for him, and I have promised him that when his bone is 
mended I will exchange thrusts with him. But we must keep to 
this road upon the left.’ 

‘Nay, my fair lord,’ quoth Aylward. ‘The road to Montaubon 
is over the river, and so through Quercy and the Agenois.’ 

‘True, my good Aylward; but I have learned from this worthy 
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knight, who hath come over the French marches, that there is a 
company of Englishmen who are burning and plundering in the 
country round Villefranche. I have little doubt, from what he 
says, that they are those whom we seek.’ 

‘By my hilt! it is like enough,’ said Aylward. ‘By all 
accounts, they had been so long at Montaubon that there would 
be little there worth the taking. Then, as they have already been 
in the south, they would come north to the country of the 
Aveyron.’ 

‘We shall follow the Lot until we come to Cahors, and then 
cross the marches into Villefranche,’ said Sir Nigel. ‘By St. Paul! 
as we are but a small band, it is very likely that we may have 
some very honourable and pleasing adventure, for I hear that 
there is little peace upon the French border.’ 

All morning they rode down a broad and winding road, barred 
with the shadows of poplars. Sir Nigel rode in front with his 
squires, while the two archers followed behind with the sumpter 
mule between them. They had left Aiguillon and the Garonne 
far to the south, and rode now by the tranquil Lot, which curves 
blue and placid through a gently-rolling country. Alleyne could 
not but mark that, whereas in Guienne there had been many 
townlets and few castles, there were now many castles and few 
houses. On either hand grey walls and square grim keeps peeped 
out at every few miles from amid the forests, while the few vil- 
lages which they passed were all ringed round with rude walls, 
which spoke of the constant fear and sudden foray of a wild fron- 
tier land. Twice during the morning there came bands of horse- 
men swooping down upon them from the black gateways of wayside 
strongholds, with short stern questions as to whence they came 
and what their errand. Bands of armed men clanked along the 
highway, and the few lines of laden mules which carried the mer- 
chandise of the trader were guarded by armed varlets, or by 
archers hired for the service. 

‘The peace of Bretigny hath not made much change in these 
parts,’ quoth Sir Nigel, ‘ for the country is overrun with free com- 
panions and masterless men. Yonder towers, between the wood 
and the hill, mark the town of Cahors, and beyond it is the land 
of France. But here is a man by the wayside, and as he hath 
two horses and a squire I make little doubt that he is a knight. 
I pray you, Alleyne, to give him greeting from me, and to ask 
him for his titles and coat-armour. It may be that I can relieve 
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him of some vow, or perchance he hath a lady whom he would 
wish to advance.’ 

‘Nay, my fair lord,’ said Alleyne, ‘these are not horses and a 
squire, but mules and a varlet. The man is a mercer, for he hath 
a great bundle beside him.’ 

‘ Now, God’s blessing on your honest English voice!’ cried the 
stranger, pricking up his ears at the sound of Alleyne’s words. 
‘ Never have I heard music that was so sweet to mine ear. Come, 
Watkin, lad, throw the bales over Laura’s back! My heart was 
nigh broke, for it seemed that I had left all that was English 
behind me, and that I would never set eyes upon Norwich market- 
square again.’ He was a tall, lusty, middle-aged man with a 
ruddy face, a brown forked beard shot with grey, and a broad 
Flanders hat set at the back of his head. His servant, as tall as 
himself, but gaunt and raw-boned, had swung the bales on the 
back of one mule, while the merchant mounted upon the other 
and rode to join the party. It was easy to see, as he approached, 
from the quality of his dress and the richness of his trappings, 
that he was a man of some wealth and position. 

‘Sir knight,’ said he, ‘my name is David Micheldene, and I 
am a burgher and alderman of the good town of Norwich, where 
I live five doors from the church of Our Lady, as all men know 
on the banks of Yare. I have here my bales of cloth which I 
carry to Cahors—woe worth the day that ever I started on such 
an errand! I crave your gracious protection upon the way for 
me, my servant, and my mercery; for I have already had many 
perilous passages, and have now learned that Roger Club-foot, the 
robber-knight of Quercy, is out upon the road in front of me. I 
hereby agree to give you one rose-noble if you bring me safe to 
the inn of the “ Angel” in Cahors, the same to be repaid to me or 
my heirs if any harm come to me or my goods.’ 

‘By Saint Paul!’ answered Sir Nigel, ‘I should be a sorry 
knight if I asked pay for standing by a countryman in a strange 
land. You may ride with me and welcome, Master Micheldene, 
and your varlet may follow with my archers.’ 

‘God’s benison upon thy bounty!’ cried the stranger. ‘Should 
you come to Norwich you may have cause to remember that you 
have been of service to Alderman Micheldene. It is not very far 
to Cahors, for surely I see the cathedral towers against the sky- 
line; but I have heard much of this Roger Club-foot, and the 
more I hear, the less do I wish to look upon his face. Oh, but I 
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am sick and weary of it all, and I would give half that I am worth 
to see my good dame sitting in peace beside me, and to hear the 
bells of Norwich town.’ 

‘Your words are strange to me,’ quoth Sir Nigel, ‘for you 
have the appearance of a stout man, and I see that you wear a 
‘sword by your side.’ 

‘Yet it is not my trade,’ answered the merchant. ‘I doubt 
not that if I set you down in my shop at Norwich you might 
-searce tell fustian from falding, and know little difference between 
the velvet of Genoa and the three-piled cloth of Bruges. There 
you might well turn to me for help. But here on a lone roadside, 
with thick woods and robber-knights, I turn to you, for it is the 
business to which you have been reared.’ 

‘There is sooth in what you say, Master Micheldene,’ said Sir 
‘Nigel, ‘ and I trust that we may come upon this Roger Club-foot, 
for I have heard that he is a very stout and skilful soldier, and a 
man from whom much honour is to be gained.’ 

‘He is a bloody robber,’ said the trader, curtly, ‘and I wish I 
saw him kicking at the end of a halter.’ 

‘It is such men as he,’ Sir Nigel remarked, ‘ who give the true 
knight honourable deeds to do, whereby he may advance himself.’ 

‘It is such men as he,’ retorted Micheldene, ‘ who are like rats 
in a wheat-rick or moth in a woolfels, a harm and a hindrance to 
all peaceful and honest men.’ 

‘Yet, if the dangers of the road weigh so heavily upon you, 
master alderman, it is a great marvel to me that you should ven- 
ture so far from home.’ 

‘ And, sometimes, sir knight, it isa marvel to myself. But I 
am a man who may grutch and grumble, but when I have set my 
face to do a thing I will not turn my back upon it until it be done. 
There is one Francois Villet, at Cahors, who will send me wine- 
casks for my cloth-bales, so to Cahors I will go, though all the 
robber-knights of Christendom were to line the roads like yonder 
poplars.’ 

‘Stoutly spoken, master alderman! But how have you fared 
hitherto ?’ 

‘ As a lamb fares in a land of wolves. Five times we have had 
to beg and pray ere we could pass. Twice I have paid toll to the 
wardens of the road. Three times we have had to draw, and once, 
at La Reolle, we stood over our wool-bales, Watkin and I, and we 
laid about us for as long as a man might chant a litany, slaying 
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one rogue and wounding two others. By God’s coif! we are men 
of peace, but we are free English burghers, not to be mishandled 
either in our country or abroad. Neither lord, baron, knight, or 
commoner shall have as much as a strike of flax of mine whilst I 
have strength to wag this sword.’ 

‘ And a passing strange sword it is,’ quoth Sir Nigel. ‘ What 
make you, Alleyne, of these black lines which are drawn across the 
sheath ?’ 

‘TI cannot tell what they are, my fair lord.’ 

‘Nor can I,’ said Ford. 

The merchant chuckled to himself. ‘It was a thought of mine 
own,’ said he; ‘for the sword was made by Thomas Wilson, the 
armourer, who is betrothed to my second daughter, Margery. 
Know, then, that the sheath is one cloth-yard in length, marked 
off according to feet and inches to serve me as a measuring wand. 
It is also of the exact weight of two pounds, so that I may use it 
in the balance.’ 

‘By Saint Paul!’ quoth Sir Nigel, ‘it is very clear to me that 
the sword is like thyself, good alderman, apt either for war or for 
peace. But I doubt not that even in England you have had much 
to suffer from the hands of robbers and outlaws.’ 

‘It was only last Lammastide, sir knight, that I was left for 
dead near Reading as I journeyed to Winchester fair. Yet I had 
the rogues up at the court of pie-powder, and they will harm ne 
more peaceful traders.’ 

‘You travel much then ?’ 

‘To Winchester, Linn mart, Bristol fair, Stourbridge, and 
Bartholomew’s in London Town. The rest of the year you may 
ever find me five doors from the church of Our Lady, where I 
would from my heart that I was at this moment, for there is no 
air like Norwich air, and no water like the Yare, nor can all the 
wines of France compare with the beer of old Sam Yelverton who 
keeps the “Dun Cow.” But, out and alack, here is an evil fruit 
which hangs upon this chestnut-tree!’ 

As he spoke they had ridden round a curve of the road and 
come upon a great tree which shot one strong brown branch across 
their path. From the centre of this branch there hung a man, 
with his head at a horrid slant to his body and his toes just touch- 
ing the ground. He was naked save for a linen under-shirt and 
pair of woollen drawers. Beside him on a green bank there sat a 
small man with a solemn face, and a great bundle of papers of all 
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colours thrusting forth from the scrip which lay beside him. He 
was very richly dressed, with furred robes, a scarlet hood, and wide, 
hanging sleeves lined with flame-coloured silk. A great gold 
chain hung round his neck, and rings glittered from every finger 
of his hands. On his lap he had a little pile of gold and of silver, 
which he was dropping, coin by coin, into a plump pouch which 
hung from his girdle. 

‘May the saints be with you, good travellers!’ he shouted, as 
the party rode up. ‘ May the four Evangelists watch over you! 
May the twelve Apostles bear you up! May the blessed army of 
martyrs direct your feet and lead you to eternal bliss!’ 

‘Gramercy for these good wishes!’ said Sir Nigel. ‘But I 
perceive, master alderman, that this man who hangs here is, by 
mark of foot, the very robber-knight of whom we have spoken. 
But there is a cartel pinned upon his breast, and I pray you, 
Alleyne, to read it to me.’ 

The dead robber swung slowly to and fro in the wintry wind, 
a fixed smile upon his swarthy face, and his bulging eyes still glar- 
ing down the highway of which he had so long been the terror ; 
on a sheet of parchment upon his breast was printed in rude cha- 
racters : 

ROGER PIED-BO?T. 

Par l’ordre du Sénéchal de 
Castelnau, et de l’Echevin de 
Cahors, servantes fidéles du 
trés vaillant et trés puissant 
Edouard, Prince de Galles et 
d’Aquitaine. 

Ne touchez pas, 

Ne cotitez pas, 

Ne dépéchez pas. 


‘He took a sorry time in dying,’ said the man who sat beside 
him. ‘ He could stretch one toe to the ground and bear himseif 
up, so that I thought he would never have done. Now at last, 
however, he is safely in paradise, and so I may jog on upon my 
earthly way.’ He mounted, as he spoke, a white mule which had 
been grazing by the wayside, all gay with fustian of gold and 
silver bells, and rode onward with Sir Nigel’s party. 

‘ How know you, then, that he is in paradise ?’ asked Sir Nigel. 
‘All things are possible to God, but, certes, without a miracle, I 
should scarce expect to find the soul of Roger Club-foot amongst. 
the just.’ 
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‘I know that he is there because I have just passed him in 
there,’ answered the stranger, rubbing his bejewelled hands 
together in placid satisfaction. ‘It is my holy mission to be a 
sompnour or pardoner. I am the unworthy servant and delegate 
of him who holds the keys. A contrite heart and ten nobles to 
holy mother church may stave off perdition ; but he hath a pardon 
of the first degree, with a twenty-five livre benison, so that I doubt 
if he will so much as feel a twinge of purgatory. I came up even 
as the seneschal’s archers were tying him up, and I gave him my 
fore-word that I would bide with him until he had passed. There 
were two leaden crowns among the silver, but I would not for that 
stand in the way of his salvation. 

‘By Saint Paul!’ said Sir Nigel, ‘ if you have indeed this power 
to open and to shut the gates of hope, then indeed you stand high 
above mankind. But if you do but claim to have it, and yet have 
it not, then it seems to me, master clerk, that you may yourself 
find the gate barred when you shall ask admittance.’ 

‘Small of faith! Small of faith!’ cried the sompnour. ‘Ah, 
Sir Didymus yet walks upon earth! And yet no words of doubt 
can bring anger to mine heart, or a bitter word to my lip, for am 
I not a poor unworthy worker in the cause of gentleness and peace ? 
Of all these pardons which I bear, every one is stamped and signed 
by our holy father, the prop and centre of Christendom.’ 

‘Which of them ?’ asked Sir Nigel. 

‘Ha, ha!’ cried the pardoner, shaking a jewelled forefinger. 
‘ Thou wouldest be deep in the secrets of mother church? Know, 
then, that I have both in my scrip. Those who hold with Urban 
shall have Urban’s pardon, while I have Clement’s for the 
Clementist—or he who is in doubt may have both, so that come 
what may he shall be secure. I pray you that you wiil buy one, 
for war is bloody work, and the end is sudden, with little time for 
thought or shrift. Or you, sir, for you seem to me to be a man 
who would do ill to trust to your own merits.’ This to the alder- 
man of Norwich, who had listened to him with a frowning brow 
and a sneering lip. 

‘When I sell my cloth,’ quoth he, ‘he who buys may weigh 
and feel and handle. These goods which you sell are not to be 
seen, nor is there any proof that you hold them. Certes, if 
mortal man might control God’s mercy, it would be one of a lofty 
and God-like life, and not one who is decked out with rings and 
chains and silks, like a pleasure-wench at a kermesse.’ 
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‘Thou wicked and shameless man!’ cried the clerk. ‘ Dost 
thou dare to raise thy voice against the unworthy servant of 
mother church ?’ 

‘Unworthy enough!’ quoth David Micheldene. ‘I would 
have you to know, clerk, that Iam a free English burgher, and 
that I dare say my mind to our father the Pope himself, let alone 
such a lacquey’s Jacquey as you!’ 

‘ Base-born and foul-mouthed knave!’ cried the sompnour. 
‘You prate of holy things, to which your hog’s mind can never 
rise. Keep silence, lest I call a curse upon you!’ 

‘Silence yourself!’ roared the other. ‘Foul bird! we found 
thee by the gallows like a carrion-crow. A fine life thou hast of 
it with thy silks and thy baubles, cozening the last few shillings 
from the pouches of dying men. A fig for thy curse! Bide here, 
if you will take my rede, for we will make England too hot for 
such as you, when Master Wicliff has the ordering of it. Thou 
vile thief! it is you, and such as you, who bring an evil name upon 
the many churchmen who lead a pure and a holy life. Thou outside 
the door of heaven! Art more like to be inside the door of hell.’ 

At this crowning insult the sompnour, with a face ashen with 
rage, raised up a quivering hand and began pouring Latin impre- 
cations upon the angry alderman. The latter, however, was not a 
man to be quelled by words, for he caught up his ell-measure 
sword-sheath and belaboured the cursing clerk with it. The 
latter, unable to escape from the shower of blows, set spurs to his 
mule and rode for his life, with his enemy thundering behind 
him. At sight of his master’s sudden departure, the varlet Wat- 
kin set off after him, with the pack-mule beside him, so that the 
four clattered away down the road together, until they swept 
round a curve, and their babble was but a drone in the distance. 
Sir Nigel and Alleyne gazed in astonishment at one another, 
while Ford burst out a-laughing. 

‘Pardieu!’ said the knight, ‘ this David Micheldene must be 
one of those Lollards about whom Father Christopher of the 
priory had so much to say. Yet he seemed to be no bad man 
from what I have seen of him.’ 

‘I have heard that Wicliff hath many followers in Norwich,’ 
answered Alleyne. 

‘By St. Paul! I have no great love for them,’ quoth Sir Nigel. 
‘I am a man who am slow to change; and, if you take away from 
me the faith that I have been taught, it would be long ere I 
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could learn one to set in its place. It is but a chip here and a 
chip there, yet it may bring the tree down in time. Yet, on the 
other hand, I cannot but think it shame that a man should turn 
God’s mercy on and off, as a cellarman doth wine with a spigot.’ 

‘ €Nor is it,’ said Alleyne, ‘ part of the teachings of that mother 
church of which he had so much to say. There was sooth in 
what the alderman said of it.’ 

‘Then, by St. Paul! they may settle it betwixt them,’ quoth 
Sir Nigel. ‘For me, I serve God, the king, and my lady; and so 
long as I can keep the path of honour I am well content. My 
creed shall ever be that of Chandos: 

Fais ce que dois—adviegne que peut, 
C’est commandé au chevalier. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


HOW THE COMRADES CAME OVER THE MARCHES OF FRANCE. 


AFTER passing Cahors, the party branched away from the main 
road, and leaving the river to the north of them, followed a smaller 
track which wound over a vast and desolate plain. This path led 
them amid marshes and woods, until it brought them out into a 
glade with a broad stream swirling swiftly down the centre of it. 
Through this the horses splashed their way, and on the farther 
shore Sir Nigel announced to them that they were now within the 
borders of the land of France. For some miles they still followed 
the same lonely track, which led them through a dense wood, and 
then widening out, curved down to an open, rolling country, such 
as they had traversed between Aiguillon and Cahors. 

If it were grim and desolate upon the English border, however, 
what can describe the hideous barrenness of this ten times harried 
tract of France? The whole face of the country was scarred and 
disfigured, mottled over with the black blotches of burned farm- 
steadings and the grey gaunt gable-ends of what had been 
chateaux. Broken fences, crumbling walls, vineyards littered 
with stones, the shattered arches of bridges—look where you 
might, the signs of ruin and rapine met the eye. Here and 


there only, on the farthest sky-line, the gnarled turrets of a castle . 


or the graceful pinnacles of church or of monastery showed where 
the forces of the sword or of the spirit had preserved some 
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small islet of security in this universal flood of misery. Moodily 
and in silence the little party rode along the narrow and irregular 
track, their hearts weighed down by this far-stretching land of 
despair. It was indeed a stricken and a blighted country, and a 
man might have ridden from Auvergne in the north to the marches 
of Foix, nor ever seen a smiling village or a thriving homestead. 

From time to time as they advanced they saw strange lean 
figures scraping and scratching amid the weeds and thistles, who, 
on sight of the band of horsemen, threw up their arms and dived in 
among the brushwood, as shy and as swift as wild animals. More 
than once, however, they came on families crouching by the wayside, 
who were too weak from hunger and disease to fly, so that they 
could but sit like hares on a tussock, with panting chests and 
terror in their eyes. So gaunt were these poor folk, so worn and 
spent—with bent and ‘knotted frames, and sullen, hopeless, mutin- 
ous faces—that it made the young Englishmen heart-sick to look 
upon them. Indeed, it seemed as though all hope and light had 
gone so far from them that it was not to be brought back; for 
when Sir Nigel threw down a handful of silver among them there 
came no softening of their lined faces, but they clutched greedily 
at the coins, peering questioningly at him, and champing with 
their animal jaws. Here and there amid the brushwood the 
travellers saw the rude bundle of sticks which served them as « 
home—more like a fowl’s nest than the dwelling-place of man. 
Yet why should they build and strive, when the first adventurer 
who passed would set torch to their thatch, and when their own 
feudal lord would wring from them with blows and curses the last 
fruits of their toil? They sat at the lowest depth of human misery, 
and hugged a bitter comfort to their souls as they realised that 
they could go no lower. Yet they had still the human gift of 
speech, and would take council among themselves in their brush- 
wood hovels, glaring with bleared eyes and pointing with thin 
fingers at the great widespread chateaux which ate like a cancer 
into the life of the country-side. When such men, who are be- 
yond hope and fear, begin in their dim minds to see the source of 
their woes, it may be an evil time for those who have wronged 
them. The weak man becomes strong when he has nothing, for 
then only can he feel the wild, mad thrill of despair. High and 
strong the chateau, lowly and weak the brushwood hut ; but God 
help the seigneur and his lady when the men of the brushwood 
set their hands to the work of revenge! 
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Through such country did the party ride for eight or it might 
be nine miles, until the sun began to slope down in the west and 
their shadows to stream down the road in front of them. Wary 
and careful they must be, with watchful eyes to the right and 
the left, for this was no-man’s land, and their only passports were 
those which hung from their belts. Frenchmen and Englishmen, 
Gascon and Provengal, Brabanter, Tardvenu, Scorcher, Flayer, 


and Free Companion, wandered and straggled over the whole of’ 
this accursed district. So bare and cheerless was the outlook,. 


and so few and poor the dwellings, that Sir Nigel began to have 
fears as to whether he might find food and quarters for his little 
troop. It was a relief to him, therefore, when their narrow track 
opened out upon a larger road, and they saw some little way down 
it a square white house with a great bunch of holly hung out at 
the end of a stick from one of the upper windows. 

‘By St. Paul!’ said he, ‘I am right glad; for I had feared 
that we might have neither provant nor herbergage. Ride on, 
Alleyne, and tell this innkeeper that an English knight with his 
party will lodge with him this night.’ 

Alleyne set spurs to his horse and reached the inn-door a long 
bow-shot before his companions. Neither varlet nor ostler could 
be seen, so he pushed open the door and called loudly for the land- 
lord. Three times he shouted, but, receiving no reply, he opened 
an inner door and advanced into the chief guest-room of the hostel. 

A very cheerful wood fire was sputtering and crackling in an 
open grate at the farther end of the apartment. At one side of 
this fire, in a high-backed oak chair, sat a lady, her face turned 
towards. the door. The firelight played over her features, and 
Alleyne thought that he had never seen such queenly power, such 
dignity and strength, upon a woman’s face. She might have been 
five-and-thirty years of age, with aquiline nose, firm and yet 
sensitive mouth, dark curving brows, and deep-set eyes which 
shone and sparkled with a shifting brilliancy. Beautiful as she 
was, it was not her beauty which impressed itself upon the be- 
holder; it was her strength, her power, the sense of wisdom 
which hung over the broad white brow, the decision which lay in 
the square jaw and delicately moulded chin. A chaplet of pearls 
sparkled amid her black hair, with a gauze of silver network flow- 
ing back from it over her shoulders; a black mantle was swathed 
round her, and she leaned back in her chair as one who is fresh 
from a journey. 
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In the opposite corner there sat a very burly and broad- 
shouldered man, clad in a black jerkin trimmed with sable, with 
a black velvet cap with curling white feather cocked upon the 
side of his head. A flask of red wine stood at his elbow, and he 
seemed to be very much at his ease, for his feet were stuck up on 
a stool, and between his thighs he held a dish full of nuts. These 
he cracked between his strong white teeth and chewed in a 
leisurely way, casting the shells into the blaze. As Alleyne gazed 
in at him he turned his face half round and cocked an eye at him 
over his shoulder. It seemed to the young Englishman that he 
had never seen so hideous a face, for the eyes were of the lightest 
green, the nose was broken and driven inwards, while the whole 
countenance was seared and puckered with wounds. The voice, 
too, when he spoke, was as deep and as fierce as the growl of a 
beast of prey. 

‘Young man,’ said he, ‘I know not who you may be, and I 
am not much inclined to bestir myself, but if it were not that I 
am bent upon taking my ease, I swear, by the sword of Joshua! 
that I would lay my dog-whip across your shoulders for daring to 
fill the air with these discordant bellowings.’ 

Taken aback at this ungentle speech, and scarce knowing how 
to answer it fitly in the presence of the lady, Alleyne stood with 
his hand upon the handle of the door, while Sir Nigel and his 
companions dismounted. At the sound of these fresh voices, and 
of the tongue in which they spoke, the stranger crashed his dish 
of nuts down upon the floor, and began himself to call for the 
landlord until the whole house re-echoed with hisroarings. With 
an ashen face the white-aproned host came running at his call, 
his hands shaking and his very hair bristling with apprehension. 
‘For the sake of God, sirs,’ he whispered as he passed, ‘ speak him 
fair and do not rouse him! For the love of the Virgin, be mild 
with him!’ | 

‘Who is this, then ?’ asked Sir Nigel. 

Alleyne was about to explain, when a fresh roar from the 
stranger interrupted him. 

‘ Thou villain innkeeper,’ he shouted, ‘did I not ask you when 
I brought my lady here whether your inn was clean ?’ 

‘You did, sire.’ 

‘Did I not very particularly ask you whether there were any 
vermin in it?’ 

‘You did, sire.’ 
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‘And you answered me ?’ 

‘That there were not, sire.’ 

‘And yet ere I have been here an hour I find Englishmen 
crawling about within it. Where are we to be free from this 
pestilent race? Can a Frenchman upon French land not sit down 
in a French auberge without having his ears pained by the clack 
of their hideous talk? Send them packing, innkeeper, or it may 
be the worse for them and for you.’ 

‘I will, sire, I will!’ cried the frightened host, and bustled 
from the room, while the soft, soothing voice of the woman was 
heard remonstrating with her furious companion. 

‘Indeed, gentlemen, you had best go,’ said mine host. ‘It is 
but six miles to Villefranche, where there are very good quarters 


at the sign of the “ Lion Rouge.” ’ 


‘Nay,’ answered Sir Nigel, ‘I cannot go until I have seen 
more of this person, for he appears to be a man from whom much 
is to be hoped. What is his name and title ?’ 

‘It is not for my lips to name it unless by his desire. But I 
beg and pray you, gentlemen, that you will go from my house, 
for I know not what may come of it if his rage should gain the 
mastery of him.’ 

‘By Saint Paul!’ lisped Sir Nigel, ‘this is certainly a man 
whom it is worth journeying far to know. Go tell him that a 
humble knight of England would make his further honourable 
acquaintance, not from any presumption, pride, or ill-will, but for 
the advancement of chivalry and the glory of our ladies. Give 
him greeting from Sir Nigel Loring, and say that the glove which 
I bear in my cap belongs to the most peerless and lovely of her 
sex, whom I am now ready to uphold against any lady whose 
claim he might be desirous of advancing.’ 

The landlord was hesitating whether to carry this message or 
no, when the door of the inner room was flung open, and the 
stranger bounded out like a panther from its den, his hair bristling 
and his deformed face convulsed with anger. 

‘Still here!’ he snarled. ‘Dogs of England, must ye be 
lashed hence? ‘Tiphaine, my sword!’ He turned to seize his 
weapon, but as he did so his gaze fell upon the blazonry of Sir 
Nigel’s shield, and he stood staring while the fire in his strange 
green eyes softened into a sly and humorous twinkle. 

‘Mort Dieu!’ cried he, ‘it is my little swordsman of Bor- 
deaux. I should remember that coat-armour, seeing that it is but 
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three days since I looked upon it in the lists hy Garonne. Ah! 
Sir Nigel, Sir Nigel! you owe me a return for this,’ and he touched 
his right arm, which was girt round just under the shoulder with 
a silken kerchief. 

But the surprise of the stranger at the sight of Sir Nigel was 
as nothing compared with the astonishment and the delight which 
shone upon the face of the knight of Hampshire as he looked 
upon the strange face of the Frenchman. Twice he opened his 
mouth and twice he peered again, as though to assure himself that 
his eyes had not played him a trick. 

‘Bertrand!’ he gasped at last. ‘ Bertrand du Guesclin!’ 

‘By Saint Ives!’ shouted the French soldier, with a hoarse 
roar of laughter, ‘it is well that I should ride with my vizor down, 
for he that has once seen my face does not need to be told my 
name. It is indeed I, Sir Nigel, and here is my hand! I give 
you my word that there are but three Englishmen in this world 
whom I would touch save with the sharp edge of the sword: the 
prince is one, Chandos the second, and you the third; for I have 
heard much that is good of you.’ 

‘I am growing aged, and am somewhat spent in the wars,’ 
quoth Sir Nigel, ‘but I can lay by my sword now with an easy 
mind, for I can say that I have crossed swords with him who hath 
the bravest heart and the strongest arm of all this great kingdom 
of France. I have longed for it, I have dreamed of it, and now 
I can scarce bring my mind to understand that this great honour 
hath indeed been mine.’ 

‘By the Virgin of Rennes! you have given me cause to be 
very certain of it,’ said Du Guesclin, with a gleam of his broad 
white teeth. 

‘ And perhaps, most honoured sir, it would please you to con- 
tinue the debate. Perhaps you would condescend to go further into 
the matter. God He knows that I am unworthy of such honour, 
yet I can show my four-and-sixty quarterings, and I have been pre- 
sent at some bickerings and scufilings during these twenty years.’ 

‘Your fame is very well known to me, and I shall ask my 
lady to enter your name upon my tablets,’ said Sir Bertrand. 
‘ There are many who wish to advance themselves, and who bide 
their turn, for I refuse no man who comes on such an errand. At 
present it may not be, for mine arm is stiff from this small touch, 
and I would fain do you full honour when we cross swords again. 
Come in with me, and let your squires come also, that my sweet 
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spouse, the Lady Tiphaine, may say that she hath seen so famed 
and gentle a knight.’ 

Into the chamber they went in all peace and concord, 
where the Lady Tiphaine sat like queen on throne for each in turn 
to be presented to her. Sooth to say, the stout heart of Sir Nigel, 
which cared little for the wrath of her lion-like spouse, was some- 
what shaken by the calm, cold face of this stately dame, for twenty 
years of camp-life had left him more at ease in the lists than in 
a lady’s boudoir. He bethought him, too, as he looked at her 
set lips and deep-set, questioning eyes, that he had heard strange 
tales of this same Lady Tiphaine du Guesclin. Was it not she 
who was said to lay hands upon the sick and raise them from their 
couches when the leeches had spent their last nostrums. Had 
she not forecast the future, and were there not times when in 
the loneliness of her chamber she was heard to hold converse with 
some being upon whom mortal eye never rested—some dark 
familiar who passed where doors were barred and windows high? 
Sir Nigel sunk his eye and marked a cross on the side of his leg 
as he greeted this dangerous dame, and yet ere five minutes had 
passed he was hers, and not he only, but his two young squires as 
well. The mind had gone out of them, and they could but look 
at this woman and listen to the words which fell from her lips— 
words which thrilled through their nerves and stirred their souls 
like the battle-call of a bugle. 

Often in peaceful after-days was Alleyne to think of that 
scene of the wayside inn of Auvergne. The shadows of evening 
had fallen, and the corners of the long, low, wood-panelled room 
were draped in darkness. The sputtering wood fire threw out a 
circle of red flickering light which played over the little group of 
wayfarers, and showed up every line and shadow upon their faces. 
Sir Nigel sat with elbows upon knees, and chin upon hands, his 
patch still covering one eye, but his other shining like a star, 
while the ruddy light gleamed upon his smooth white head. 
Ford was seated at his left, his lips parted, his eyes staring, and a 
fleck of deep colour on either cheek, his limbs all rigid as one who 
fears to move. On the other side the famous French captain 
leaned back in his chair, a litter of nutshells upon his lap, his 
huge head half buried in a cushion, while his eyes wandered with 
an. amused gleam from his dame to the staring, enraptured 
Englishmen. Then, last of all, that pale clear-cut face, that sweet 
clear voice, with its high thrilling talk of the deathlessness of 
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glory, of the worthlessness of life, of the pain of ignoble joys, and 
of the joy which lies in all pains which lead to a noble end. Still, 
as the shadows deepened, she spoke of valour and virtue, of loyalty, 
honour and fame, and still they sat drinking in her words while 
the fire burned down and the red ash turned to grey. 

‘By the sainted Ives!’ cried Du Guesclin at last, ‘it is time 
that we spoke of what we are to do this night, for I cannot think 
that in this wayside auberge there are fit quarters for an honour- 
able company.’ 

Sir Nigel gave a long sigh as he came back from the dreams 
of chivalry and hardihood into which this strange woman’s words 
had wafted him. ‘I care not where I sleep,’ said he; ‘but these 
are indeed somewhat rude lodgings for this fair lady.’ 

‘ What contents my lord contents me,’ quoth she. ‘I perceive, 
Sir Nigel, that you are under vow,’ she added, glancing at his 
covered eye. 

‘It is my purpose to attempt some small deed,’ he answered. 

‘ And the glove—is it your lady’s?’ 

‘It is indeed my sweet wife’s.’ 

‘Who is doubtless proud of you.’ 

‘ Say, rather, I of her,’ quoth he quickly. ‘God He knows that 
I am not worthy to be her humble servant. It is easy, lady, for 
a man to ride forth in the light of day, and do his devoir when all 
men have eyes for him. But in a woman’s heart there is a 
strength and truth which asks no praise, and can but be known 
to him whose treasure it is.’ 

The Lady Tiphaine smiled across at her husband. ‘ You have 
often told me, Bertrand, that there were very gentle knights 
amongst the English,’ quoth she. 

‘Ay, ay,’ said he moodily. ‘But to horse, Sir Nigel, you 
and yours, and we shall seek the chateau of Sir Tristram de Roche- 
fort, which is two miles on this side of Villefranche. He is 
Seneschal of Auvergne, and mine old war companion.’ 

‘Certes, he would have a welcome for you,’ quoth Sir Nigel ; 
‘but indeed he might look askance at one who comes without 
permit over the marches.’ 

‘By the Virgin! when he learns that you have come to draw 
away these rascals he will be very blithe to look upon your face. 
Innkeeper, here are ten gold pieces. What is over and above 
your reckoning you may take off from your charges to the next 
needy knight who comes this way. Come then, for it grows late 
and the horses are stamping in the roadway.’ 
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The Lady Tiphaine and her spouse sprang upon their steeds 


without setting feet to stirrup, and away they jingled down the 
white moonlit highway, with Sir Nigel at the lady’s bridle-arm, 
and Ford a spear’s length behind them. Alleyne had lingered for 
an instant in the passage, and as he did so there came a wild 
outcry from a chamber upon the left, and out there ran Aylward 
and John, laughing together like two schoolboys who are bent 
upon a prank. At sight of Alleyne they slunk past him with 
somewhat of a shamefaced air, and springing upon their horses 
galloped after their party. The hubbub within the chamber did 
not cease, however, but rather increased, with yells of: ‘ A moi, 
mes amis! A moi, camarades! A moi, honorable champion de 
V’Evéque de Montaubon! A la recousse de l’église sainte!’ So 
shrill was the outcry that both the innkeeper and Alleyne, with 
every varlet within hearing, rushed wildly to the scene of the uproar. 

It was indeed a singular scene which met their eyes. The 
room was a long and lofty one, stone-floored and bare, with a fire 
at the farther end, upon which a great pot was boiling. A deal 
table ran down the centre, with a wooden wine-pitcher upon it 
and two horn cups. Some way from it was a smaller table with a 
single beaker and a broken wine-bottle. From the heavy wooden 
rafters which formed the roof there hung rows of hooks which 
held up sides of bacon, joints of smoked beef, and strings of onions 
for winter use. In the very centre of all these, upon the largest 
hook of all, there hung a fat little red-faced man with enormous 
whiskers, kicking madly in the air and clawing at rafters, hams, 
and all else that was within hand-grasp. The huge steel hook 
had been passed through the collar of his leather jerkin, and there 
he hung like a fish on a line, writhing, twisting, and screaming, 
but utterly unable to free himself from his extraordinary position. 
It was not until Alleyne and the landlord had mounted on the 
table that they were able to lift him down, when he sank gasping 
with rage into a seat, and rolled his eyes round in every direction. 

‘Has he gone?’ quoth he. 

‘Gone? Who?’ 

‘He, the man with the red head, the giant man.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Alleyne, ‘he hath gone.’ 

‘And comes not back ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘The better for him!’ cried the little man, with a long sigh 
of relief. ‘Mon Dieu! What! am I not the champion of the 
Bishop of Montaubon? Ah, could I have descended, could I have 
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come down, ere he fled! Then you would haveseen. You would 
have beheld a spectacle then. There would have been one rascal 
the less upon earth. Ma foi, yes!’ 

‘Good master Pelligny,’ said the landlord, ‘these gentlemen 
have not gone very fast, and I have a horse in the stable at your 
disposal, for I would rather have such bloody doings as you 
threaten outside the four walls of mine auberge.’ 

‘I hurt my leg and cannot ride,’ quoth the bishop’s cham- 
pion. ‘I strained a sinew on the day that I slew the three men 
at Castelnau.’ 

‘God save you, master Pelligny!’ cried the landlord. ‘It 
must be an awesome thing to have so much blood upon one’s soul. 
And yet I do not wish to see so valiant a man mishandled, and so 
I will, for friendship’s sake, ride after this Englishman and bring 
him back to you.’ 

‘You shall not stir,’ cried the champion, seizing the innkeeper 
in a convulsive grasp. ‘I have a love for you, Gaston, and I would 
not bring your house into ill-repute, nor do such scath to these 
walis and chattels as must befall if two such men as this English- 
man and I fall to work here.’ 

‘Nay, think not of me!’ cried the innkeeper. ‘ What are my 
walls when set against the honour of Frangois Poursuivant 
d’Amour Pelligny, champion of the Bishop of Montaubon. My 
horse, André !’ 

‘By the saints, no! Gaston, I will not have it! You have 
said truly that it is an awesome thing to have such rough work 
upon one’s soul. I am but a rude soldier, yet I have a mind. 
Mon Dieu! I reflect, I weigh, I balance. Shall I not meet this 
man again? Shall I not bear him in mind? Shall I not know 
him by his great paws and his red head? Ma foi, yes!’ 

‘And may I ask, sir,’ said Alleyne, ‘why it is that you call 
yourself champion of the Bishop of Montaubon ?’ 

‘You may ask aught which it is becoming to me to answer. 
The bishop hath need of a champion, because, if any cause be set 
to test of combat, it would scarce become his office to go down 
into the lists with leathern shield and cudgel to exchange blows 
with any varlet. He looks around him then for some tried fight- 
ing man, some honest smiter who can give a blow or take one. It 
is not for me to say how far he hath succeeded, but it is sooth 
that he who thinks that he hath but to do with the Bishop of 
Montaubon finds himself face to face with Francois Poursuivant 
d’Amour Pelligny.’ 
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At this moment there was a clatter of hoofs upon the road, 
and a varlet by the door cried out that one of the Englishmen 
was coming back. The champion looked wildly about for some 
corner of safety, and was clambering up towards the window, 
when Ford’s voice sounded from without, calling upon Alleyne to 
hasten, or he might scarce find his way. Bidding adieu to land- 
lord and to champion, therefore, he set off at a gallop, and soon 
overtook the two archers. 

‘A pretty thing this, John,’ said he. ‘Thou wilt have holy 
church upon you if you hang her champions upon iron hooks in 
an inn kitchen.’ 

‘It was done without thinking,’ he answered apologetically, 
while Aylward burst into a shout of laughter. 

‘By my hilt! mon petit,’ said he, ‘you would have laughed 
also could you have seen it. For this man was so swollen with 
pride that he would neither drink with us, nor sit at the same 
table with us, nor as much as answer a question, but must needs 
talk to the varlet all the time that it was well there was peace, 
and that he had slain more Englishmen than there were tags to 
his doublet. Our good old John could scarce lay his tongue to 
French enough to answer him, so he must needs reach out his 
great hand to him and place him very gently where you saw him. 
But we must on, for I can scarce hear their hoofs upon the road.’ 

*T think that I can see them yet,’ said Ford, peering down the 
moonlit road. 

‘Pardieu! yes. Now they ride forth from the shadow. And 
yonder dark clump is the Castle of Villefranche. En avant, 
camarades ! or Sir Nigel may reach the gates before us. But hark! 
mes amis, what sound is that ?’ 

As he spoke the hoarse blast of a horn was heard from some 
woods upon the right. An answering call rung forth upon their 
left, and hard upon it two others from behind them. 

‘ They are the horns of swineherds,’ quoth Aylward. ‘ Though 
why they blow them so late I cannot tell.’ 

‘ Let us on, then,’ said Ford ; and the whole party, setting their 
spurs to their horses, soon found themselves at the Castle of 
Villefranche, where the drawbridge had already been lowered and 
the portcullis raised in response to the summons of Du Guesclin. 


(To be continued.) 














